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that relating to education. is most memorable. It 
is the earliest common-school system of which we 
have knowledge. All the boys were provided 
with, and required to practice, a rigid system of 
¢ymnastics, field-sports and literary culture; and 
before they were admitted into the society of 
men, and to the exercise of the rights and duties 
of citizens, each youth was to choose a wife, who, 

“Where is Candia?” “Is it somewhere near | also, was trained to housekeeping, and educated 
Japan?” “Is it in Asia, Africa or Europe?” | so as to fit her to be the companion of such a man. 
“What sort of people live there?” “To what} |If this system of educaticn has ever been more 

: than a myth, it is a pity that it has been lost. 

The progress of the early Cretans in the arts of 
invention appears from the myths about Deda- 
lus, the constructor of the labyrinth and the in- 
ventor of wings with which he is said to have 
flown to Sicily. The myth about Talus, the bra- 
zen man, presented to Minos by Vulcan, who ran 
around the island three times a day to prevent the 
landing of enemies, and when any were seen to 
approach the shore heated himself and suffocated 
them in his hot embrace, seems the conception of 
an inventor who might have hit upon the steam- 
engine; for this brazen man had an opening in his 
character and history of its inhabitants, from an; head, closed by a plug, like a safety-valve; when 
intiquity prior to the times of David and Solo-| the plug was removed, his life speedily exhaled— 
mon and the Trojan war, it has been the theater | he bled to death. 
of events worthy of study and consideration. In philosophy and literature, Crete had Epim- 
Homer and Virgil sang of the power and we ealth | enides and Dictys. The former was one of the 
of Crete and its hundred cities; the Apostle Paul | seven wise men of Greece; by the advice of the 
touched at its city of Phenice on his voyage to, oracle, invited to Athens about 600 B.C., (in 
Rome, and he ‘wrote his Epistle to Titus, the first | ‘the time of Solon,) when the city was suffering 
from pestilence and superstitious excitement. In 


THE COMMON WEAL TH. 


Crete, or Candia. 


IT3 LOCALITY, SIZF, HISTORY AND TRADITIONS, 
AND PRESENT STRUGGLE. 


BY A MASSACHUSETTS MAN. 





country does it belong?” 

These and similar questions have been repeat | 
edly asked of late by persons of general intelli | 
gence, whose lack of information we will endeavor 
partially to supply. A reverend doctor of divin- 
ity was recently requested to favor the delivery 
of a lecture on Candia before a literary associa- 
tion in one of our flourishing cities. ‘“Candia,” 
said he, “Candia—who knows anything about 
Candia, or cares anything about it?” 

We shall briofly attempt to show that Candia 
is not properly classed as terra incognita; that 
by its physical situation and productions, by the 





Christian bishop of this island, as his letter of in- | 


struction concerning his duties and conduct in! consequence of following his advice, the plague _ 


that capacity. The mythology of the Greeks, of ceased, and, notwithstanding munificent offers 
which race the Cretans were a prominent tribe, | from the grateful city, he refused any other tes- 
has been the inexhaustible storehouse and peor haste than a leaf from the sacred olive of Mi- 

nerva, and the establishment of permanent friend- 
ship between his native city, Gnossus, and Athens. 
He is the reputed author of works, both in prose 
and verse, on Sacrifices, on the Political Consti- 
tution of Crete, on the Birth and Origin of the 
Curetes, on the Argonauts, in six thousand five 
hundred verses, and an epic, in four thousand, on 
Minos and Rhadamanthus. So numerous were 
the works attributed to Epimenides, preserved on 
ancient parchment, that whatever was old and ob- 
solete was called ‘“‘Epimenidian Derma,”’ one of 
Epimenides’ skins. He is said to have lived from 


of the poet, artist and scholar of all more recently | 
cultivated nations; and the higher and broader 
their culture, the more have they prized and 
drawn from these fountains of the muses. This 
mythology is the very conerete substance, the 
source and inspiration of the whole fabric and tex- 
ture of classical art, science, literature, and re- 
ligion as well. It furnished the inspiration and 
machinery of the epos, the drama, of history and 
philosophy, of sculpture, painting and architec- 
ture. Were it possible to expunge from modern 
civilization the traces of Grecian culture, its refin- 


the Turkish forces elsewhere for a few years, 
and the siege was little more than a blockade by 
land; for the fleets of Venice achieved prodigies 
of daring and success, so that the beseiged were 
well supplied with men, munitions and provisions. 


After more than twenty years of desperate effurt, 
the resources of Venice were nearly exhausted. 
But new vigor was at length infused into the 


s 


mains but their bodies, and those they will fight 
for. When, a few days ago, the Pasha summoned 
the Cretans at Askyfo to surrender, and promised 
them amnesty if they delivered up their arms 


Yet all this does not beni them. To every 
overture of the Mussulman authorities they only 
reply, “We will fight while any remain!’’ Their 
villages are destroyed, their crops lost, their ol- 
ives cut down, their vines pulled up, nothing re- 


udiced in the whole against the Empire. 


all hope of future concessidns. 


of the national security. 


‘ef them impartially, not being understood, in val- 
uing little or making strictures upon them, as prej- 
Ido not, \Jouns ERT. 
therefore, understand the Emperor, in speaking | 
of the “crowning of the ediflce,”’ as shutting out 


He will certainly | 
concede everything which can be conceded with 

safety to himself, and in accordance with his ideas | 
He is a man of sense, | 


LITERARY REVIEW. 





Some of the “Thoughts’’ of Joseph 
Joubert. Translated by George H. Calvert. 
Preceded by a Notice of Joubert by the ‘Transla- 
tor. Boston: William V. Spencer. (Pp. 163.) 


To Matthew Arnold most English and Ameriy 


krowledge of Joubert, as well as of the two 


” 


can readers are indebted for their first and chief 


Turks by the codperation of the favorite Sultana 
Gulmish and the Grand Vizier, who postponed 


all other enterprises to concentrate on this the en-| replied that the cannon belonged to the strangers, 


and the cannon the volunteers had brought, they 





|Guerins. This “French Coleridge,” as Arnold 


and quite unfettered by any feudal or obsolete | 
Aha ' styles him, was born in 1754, and died in 1824. 


notions. He is essentially a man of the age, liv- | 


ergies of the Empire. This Sultana was born at 
Rhetimo, captured by Youssuf in the early part 
of the war, and was desirous of naving her native 
island annexed to the Empire, in order to possess 
its revenues, as her pin-money. The Vizier pro- 
moted her wishes in order to secure her covpera- 
tion in his policy. With an army of 75,000 men 
and all needful supplies, he reduced the fortifica- 
tions to a heap of ruins, after two years of inces- 
sant bombardment, mining and assault; and being 
a brave man himsel!, he granted honorable terms 
of capitulation to Morosini and the survivors of 
his garrison. Thirty thousand Christians had 
been slain in this defence; and one hundred and 
twenty thousand Mahometans had fallen in the 
siege. 2500 of the defenders left the fortress, of 
whom a large part were cripples. The Turks 
made 56 assaults; the Christians, 96 sallies; 472 
mines were sprung by the besiegers, 1173 by the 
garrison; 500,000 cannon-shot were fired frem the 
fortress, 180,000 pounds of lead for musket-ball!s. 
So was Candia conquered by the Turks. In 
the same spirit has it been held in subjection for 
two hundred years. Nothwithstanding this lava 
deluge of savage conquest, and the su:cessive 
floods of Roman, Saracen and Venetian domina- 
tion that have swept over its fair coasts and 
plains, there hasever remained a remnant of the 
ancient Greeks, the Sphakiots, independent, with 
arms in their hands, like mountain eagles perched 
securely on their eyries, in the southwest of the 
island. The Cretans have ever remained more 
distinct in their language, customs, superstitions 
and character than their couatry:nen on the con- 
tinent; they still believe in Nereids and Sirens, 
Dryads and Augurs; and they fre believed to be 
the best living representatives of the classical 
Greek. They stil! retain the unconquerable spir- 
it of Leonidas, and considering their destitution of 


and as for their own arms, if he wanted then he | ing in and knowing it, quick to see its absolute 


must come and take them! 

In the war of 1821-30, which severed the king- 

dom of Greece from Turkey, the Cretans would 
have cleared the island of its oppressors if they 
had been supplied with suitable arms; for want 
of arms they were massacred by thousands, and 
thousands were sold into slavery; thus half their 
entire number were swept away. The survivors, 
against their earnest protest, were consigned by 
the fiat of the allied powers to the tender mercies 
of the Egyptian Pasha, and, ncthwithstanding its 
essential importance to the kingdom of Greece, a 
few years afterwards it was returned to the equal- 
ly tender care of the Turkish Sultan. 
The Christian population of Candia is about 
200,000. At the time of the conquest of Candia 
by the Turks all the English colonists in America 
amounted to about the same number. If these 
Candiots receive timely encouragement and aid, 
they will soon gain the codperation of the Greeks 
in the islands and the continents inthe Levant, 
and become the triumphant pioneers in the irre- 
pressible conflict between the Turk and Greek. 
This conflict can only end in the expulsion from 
Europe of the bigoted warriors, whose govern- 
ment is despotism, tempered by assassination and 
insurrection. In their stead we would see the 
Greeks once more a nation; how bounded and 
governed may depend too much on the diplomacy | 
of the Great Powers of Europe; but we may 
hope for the best ultimate result, for the Grecks 
have ever shown a genius for government, com- 
merce and intellectual culture, They have made 
progress during the four hundred years of their 
sudjugation to their tyrants, who, in the mean- 
time, have retrograded, until they exist as a nation 
only by the irreconcilable jealousies of surround- 
ing nations. 


ing, ennobling, vivifiying influences—but it is 
—as well climinate from the adult 
human body the influence of mother’s milk! 
Homer, schylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Plato, 
Socrates, Aristotle, Herodotus, Demosthenes, Per- 
icles, Phidias, Praxiteles, Solon, Leonidas—prom- 
inent standard-bearers among those illustrious 
bands of civilization’s pioneers “that were not 
born to die.” What the organic remains in the 
rocks are to the geologist, such is Grecian myth- 


not possible! 





ology to the scholar. 

Acknowledged masters in esthetics, the diffi- | 
culties and the struggles of the Greeks in self- 
government and political institutions also serve 
for instruction and for warning. They early re- 
jected the monarchical form under which their de. 
velopment commenced; then the rival States, and 
the rival parties of aristocrats and democrats, 
struggled incessantly for mastery in intellectual 
development and power. The most democratic 
States became the most prosperous and illustri- 
ous; but unfortunately they based their democ- 
racy upon slavery. Can we wonder that they | 
became corrupt, and ultimately fell victims to 
ambitious Philip and Alexander, and to all-con- 
quering Rome? 

Crete, or Candia, is the most southern land of; 
Enrope, 80 miles south of the Morea, in latitude | 
25 deg. due east of the northern boundary of, 
South Carolina, and stretches for 160 miles east 
and west, parallel to the north-east coast of Africa, 
from which it is-distant about 200 miles; of irreg- 
ular width from 4 to 40 miles, containing an area 
of 4000 square miles, nearly equal in extent to ae 





| body, where it remained till 67 A.D., 


‘tomb of Dictys, and disclosed his diary. 


154 to 300 vears, fifty of which he passed in along 
sleep in a cave, the prototype of Rip Van Winkle. 

Dictys, of Crete, is said to have accompanied 
Idomeneus to the Trojan war, of which he kept a 
diary in six books, which was, by his orders, en- 
closed in a metallic envelope and buried with his 
in the reign 
when a terrible earthquake burst the 
Al- 
though there is very little probability of its au- 
thenticity, this book has been translated into sev- 
eral languages, and has supplied the basis of a 
great portion of the romantic legends of the Mid- 
dle Ages in England, France and Germany. Af- 
ter its appearance, the most illustrious families 
eagerly strove to establish their descent from the 
heroes of the Trojan war, and the monkish his- 
torians began to refer the origin of their various 
states to some Trojan colony. 

But enough of mythological and ancient Crete. 
Let us trace the more prominent baptisms of blood 
through which it has passed in historic times. 
A. D. 67, Metellus, a lieutenant of Pompey, sub- 
dued it to the Roman power, after the loss of 
two fleets and more than two years of fierce re- 
sistance. Afterwards, overwhelmed by superior 
power, the survivors retreated, unconquered, to 
their mountain fastnesses. The ruins of cities 
destroyed by Metellus still give evidence of the 
wealth and power of the Cretans. When the Ro- 
man Empire was divided into Eastern and West- 
ern, Crete was a part of the former, with which 
it remained till the year 823, when the Saracens 
subdued it. The Greek Empire wrested it from 


of Nero, 


It is the declared purpose of the Turks to 
sweep the whole remaining Christian population 
from Candia. If Europe refuses aid to avert this 
impending catastrophe, so much more imperative 


arms, munitions and trained soldiers, they now are 
encountering in their snow-clad rocky gorges al- 
most as fearful odds as he confronted at Thermop- 


yle. At the convent of Arkadion there were 540 : i <A" as 

men, women and children, of whom 197 were|?" tied oe SUES A ene aera Sf Pavope 
men. Mustapha Pasha, with 12,000 men, bom-|P¢Btiates and delays, so much the more prompt 
and liberal should be our assistance. In the 


barded its walls for two days and nizhts. After 
breaching the walls the Turks poured in, when 
a monk fired the magazine. The explosion hurled 
Christians and Mahometans together into the air, 
killing 2000 Turks and wounding a large number. 
Only 39 men and 60 women and children of the 
Greeks survived. In the march to their camp, 
the Turks killed such of their prisoners as were 
unable to keep up with them. 

Two months ago the Turks began the war by 
a battle which the governor could watch from his 
palace with a glass, and to-day they are only fif- 
teen miles beyond the first battle-field, where he 
has been now ten days, not daring to attack the 
insurgents. 

No two months, since Xerxes played out his 
role, have seen more heroism of the true old type. 
At Vryses less than 3000 Cretans, without artille- 
ry, without bayonets, and with guns that their 
grandfathers owned, attacked in their camps 4000 
Egyptian troops, shut them in, fought 2000 more 
who tried to force their way in, and after four 
days, when the troops asked for terms, about 1000 
men came out. At Keramia, the Cretans at- 
tacked the troops while advancing, and, fighting 
back, Parthian fashion, finally repulsed them, 
| 11,900 strong, though, at no moment, were there 


revolution forty years ago American sympathy 
and aid were almost the turning-point in the strug- 
gle; from despondency and exhaustion we cheered 
and sustained them to triumphant success. ‘Then 
cynical Randolph of Roanoke could deride the 
efforts of Philhellenic sewing-circles by the excla- 
mation, ‘Ladies! the Greeks are at your door!’’ 
“Where? where?’ said the astonished ladies. 
Leading them to the piazza that overlooked the 
slave-quarters, he exclaimed, ‘There are your 
Greeks!’ 

Thank God! to-day our domestic Greeks are 
cared for. Steam and electricity have made the 
Greeks of Candia practically as near us as were 
the Southern slaves forty years ago. They are 
starving amid the snow of the mountains. Speed 
our relief before the surviving sufferers shall be 
beyond the reach of human sympathy ! 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


Our French Letter. 


Panis, Feb. 

THE NEW POLICY. 
The new ministers have taken their portfolios; 
the session of the Corps Legislatif is finally set 


, 1867. 


At Candanos 


Morea, or the State of Connecticut; with acentral | them after one hundred and fifty years, and cold 
chain of mountains, the highest summits of which | it to the Venetians in 1204, against the wishes of 
are higher than Mt. Washington, and are cov ered | jts inhabitants. For more than four hundred and 
with snow for two-thirds of the year. It enjoys | fifty years its agriculture and manufactures 
every variety of temperate climate, and is fitted | flourished under the fostering sway of those mer- 
for a corresponding variety of produetions; the chant princes, who made it the entrepot of their 
pastures, grains and fruits of the cooler, as well as ‘commerce between Asia and Europe. Many Ve- 
the vines, oranges, olives and silk of the semi- | netian nobles a merchants established them- 
tropical. The quince, still Cydonea in botany, ‘selves in the island, which was thus made to share 
came from Cydonea, now Canea. Its vines are jn the prosperity of the Queen of the Adriatic. 
thought to be the original stock from which the But her arrogance and excessive wealth provoked 
the jealousy and the avarice of rival states, and 
pagated ; ‘the League of Cambray destroyed her prestige. 
gin of the domesticated animal. The Turkish power had now been encamped 
Minos is said to have cleared the Levant of pi-| for two hundred years in Europe, and had over- 
rates with his fleet; to have planted colonies in’ runall of continental Greece, except where checked 
many of the neighboring islands, in Asia Minor by Venetian outposts; the exultant Crescent, sup- 
and in Thrace; to have chastised and condemned ported by the ferocious hordes of northern Asia, 
Athens to the tribute of young men and maidens, ' had even thundered at the gates of Vienna, as yet. 
from which Theseus freed his country by the aid unchecked by any damaging defeat. The destruc- 
of Ariadne, who: gave him a sword to slay the tion of the Turkish fleet at Lepanto, where a less 
Minotaur, and a clue to conduct him back to day- | complete defeat of Antony’s navy had once decid- 
light through the otherwise inextricable laby-| ded the mastery of the world, was fully repaired 
| within a year, and exasperated, rather than quell- 
ed, Turkish animosity. For about a century the 
relations of the two powers were not essentially 
‘changed, until, atlength, the Sultana of Koesem, of 
Venetian birth, and a Pasha who had beeti a Dal- 
matian slave under Venetian oppression, took ad- 
vantage of a violent outburst of fury of the Sultan 
the goat Amalthea, whose horn was the Cornuco- against the Venetians; the one to gratify her ambi- 
from which the possessor could pour out tion, the other his revenge. A Turkish vessel, 


The Curetes of Cybele! conveying to Mecca a Sultana and one of her sons, 


wine-producing grapes of Europe have been pro- 
the wild goat of its mountains, the ori- 


rinth. 

‘Fhat Crete was regarded by the Grecks as the 
cradle of their religion is suggested by the myths 
concerning Zeus or Jupiter; or Cybele and her 
Curetes; of Apollo and his oracles. 

a cave of Mt. Ida by the: 
nymphs, who fed him on honey and the milk of) 


Zeus was reared in 


pia, 
whatever he desired. 


more than 3000 Cretans engaged. 
they defeated the troops and drove them into the 
town, where they blockaded them; and it required 
a force of 16,009 troops to raise the siege, and even 
then the Cretans pursued them, as the Ameri- 
cans did the British after Concord, to within sight | 
, of Canca. : 

| At Sourba, 500 Cretans defended the village 
‘against the assault of the troops, who numbered 
| in all 21,000, and at the end of two days’ resistance 
ithe 500 having increased to 1209, pursued the 
| Mussulmans out of the valley. And, not to go. 
; through the whole series of battles, small and 
| great, at Vafe, the only decided victory the troops 
| have won so far, 690 Cretans resisted 14,000, and 
‘finally, coming hand-to-hand, retreated, but not 
| before having put hors du combat at least their 





for the 14th instant; and the press, metropolitan 
and provincial, have thoroughly aired themselves 
upon the all-engrossing topic of the day—the re- 
cent Imperial decree. Herein is the pith of the 
news which Ihave to send at this moment. Jam, 
however, unable, even after the lapse of a weck, 
to gather the exact significance of the important 
step taken by Napoleon. What presents itself 
clearly to my mind is this—that debates in which 
M. Jules Favre and M. Thiers may indulge in 
general attacks directed against the government, 
are to be shut off, and that the jurisdiction over 
the press passes from the Minister of the Interior, 
a political creature of the Empire, to the Correc- 
tional Judges, judicial creatures of the same au- 
thority. What the Liberte and the English papers 





/own number. <A small body of them assaulted 
‘the governor's camp, cutting their way to his | 
‘tent, where they did not however find him. They | 
‘lost many killed and prisoners, 80 of the latter | 
being brought in, the only ones the troops have. 
taken so far, except three Greek officers at Vafe. | 
. The troops don’t seem to fancy taking prisoners, | 
‘and the Cretars don’t fancy being taken. | 

The affair of Sourba seems to be one of the most | 
| brilliant things in history. The wounded ofthe pre- 
‘vious battles were collected there, and when the 
‘attack began, only 500 Cretans could be collected. | 
The army made four distinct assaults, and the 
 Toar of their artillery, plainly heard from Canea, 
| was incessant for two days; and they could be. 
distinguished as coming over the ridges nearer 


| 


can see in this to encourage hopes of 4 free press, 
is beyond my vision. To be sure, warnings are 
to be dispensed with—suspension and imprison- 
ment will not ensue from the fiat of a single po- 
litical executive agent. But what chance will a 
newspaper have in the correctional tribunal, if 
the government is prosecutor, and the judge a de- 
pendent on the government? It has always been 
a matter of surprise to me that there was any 


' press at all in France, considering the restrictions 


placed upon it; and how stringent that restriction 
/has been becomes strikingly evident from the 
lively satisfaction with which the petty morsel 
now thrown to them is baited. Still, there are 
grumblings. The Opinion Nationale receives the 
title of croaker from the Imperialist press, because 


| needs, prompt usually in satisfying them as far | 
as he can. He can be firm, and yet wisely stops | 
| Short of obstinacy. His success may be attributed , 
bg the possession of qualities just antipodal to 
| those of the Bourbons; he can forget, he learns | 
very quickly. While, therefore, 
ognize in the recent decree any very palpable ad- 
vance toward liberty, it is quite erroneous to give | 
up all hopes of future substantial progress. 
: THE NEW MINISTRY. 

The ministry, as reconstructed, seems to give | 
to the public mind lively anticipations of a more | 
liberal policy. M. Rouher, who returns as Min- 
ister of State, and to whose duties as such are | 
added those of the Department of Finance, is | 


plexion of Napoleon’s present councillors; and it 
is thought that in this case the exception is more | 
apparent than real. 
las the most eloquent speaker of the Imperialist ; 
| party. His orations in tle legislature are certain- 
| ly models of parliamentary ability. He is person- | 
‘ally exceedingly popular both in society and 
| among politicians; his manners are those of a, 
well-bred, suave, and bright French gentleman. | 
| He has gradually risen to the Premiership, by the 
| constant devotion he has displayed for the policy 
{and person of the Emperor, and by the vigor! 
which has marked the administration of the vari- 
jvus departments which have been committed to! 
his care. He was for a brief period Minister of | 
[F oreign Affairs, and his varied relations with of. | 
‘ficial life since the Revolution of °48 have been | 
'such as tomake him specially fitted to preside gen- 
rall. The doubt as to his liberalism i is | 
caused by the remembrance of the fact that dur- | 
|ing the last session of the Corps Leyislatif he an- | 
nounced himself as opposed to any modifications } 
Hin the 
| mined resistance to all proposals of the opposi- 
| tion. It was because he took this ground that, | 
| when the late decree was made, he placed his res- | 
| ignation i in the hands of the Emperor. But the} 
latter could not spare the most eloquent of his de- | 
“fenders ; so Rouher returns, and takes upon him- | 








| erate over 


restrictions on the press, and his deter- 







self the additional functions of Finance Minister 


/in a vabinet recognized as more liberal than that 
over which he until recently presided. ‘The Mar- | 

quis de la Valette retains the Interior. He wished | 

to retire because of his want of forensic ability, | 
which the new rule, imposing upon Ministers the. 

duty of attending the chambers, appears to oe 
quire; but remained, it is understood, at the earn- 
est personal solicitation of the Empress. He was | 
always considered as one of the more progressive | 
members of the cabinet. The Marquis de Mous- | 

tier also continues at the Foreign Office, in which, | 

indeed, he has hardly got warm. He has been a! 

successful diplomatist, and promises well as the in- | 
structor of diplomatists; a man of courtly address E 
and well liked in diplomatic circles, as far as he 
is known. Belric retires finally from the portfo- | 
lio of Public Works to the more quiet and perma- 
nent dignity of a seat in the Senate for life, and} 
the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honor. It is | 
matter of rejoicing to all friends of education that | 
M. V. Durny was prevailed upon to remain as 
Minister of Public Instruction. Durny is one of 
the most excellent of Frenchmen, thoroughly 
French in character and ideas, an enthusiast in 
the cause of education, and just as liberal as it is 
possible to be and still be a member of the Impe- 
rial councils. I think I have already called your 
attention to the great assiduity with which he has 
illustrated French history for the purposes of 
school instruction. His ‘‘Histoire de France,”’ in 
two vois., twelve mo., abundantly and beautiful- 
ly illustrated, is, with some faults of national self- 
conceit, (without which there is no Frenchman,) 
an admirable epitome of the facts and philosophy 
|of the subject. I wonder it is not translated and 
used in our schools in America. I have had half 
a mind to do it myself, and said it to some of 

our school-book publishers. The principal cabi- | 
net changes are in the Finance, War, and Marine 
Departments. M. Fould, late Finance Minister, 
seems to have been too economical fur the Impe- 
rial projects. He is understood to have opposed 
the-extensive public works (particularly in Paris) 
going on and devised, and thus to have disagreed 
with Rouher and Haussmann, Pretect of the 
Seine. The transfer of his portfolio to Rouher 
seems to indicate great activity in such improve- 
ments. Dves it not look a little like a mistake, | 

















most flourishing state? The veteran Marshal | 
Randon is succeeded in the War Office by the 

younger Marshal Niel, thought to be an improve- | 
inent in the direction of greater efficiency and ac- 
tivity. Marshal Niel won his chief laurels in the | 
battle of Solferino and other actions of the Italian 
;campaign of °59, although previously distin-! 
| guished as General of Brigade. He received the | 
| Marshal’s baton and the Ducal title the day after | 


| 





we cannot rec: | 


perhaps, the only exception to the liberal com- | 


M. Rouher is distinguished | 





| Dr. Holmes’s 
| hot quite maintain its interest, being a trifle dull, 


| however, to supersede a minister as too economi- rr 
lave 
cal, especially as French finances are not in a} 


' His life was spent, almost wholly, in France, and 
;much of it in the provinces; it was unly at inter- 
‘vals that he lived in Paris after the revolution, 
which thoroughly shocked him and excited his 
‘horror. Although he pursued, all his life, the 
| vocation of a scholar, he published little, and it 
| Was only after his death that his notes were col- 
lected and printed under the name of Zhoughts, 
Hike the fragments of Pascal. 
| <A portion of these Zhoyghts is here translated 
j by Mr. Calvert, and published by Spencer in a 
| heat little volume. The translation, though faith- 
|ful, lacks the grace of Arnold’s renderings; it 
| gives, however, the substance of the passages. 
iIn comparing Joubert to Pascal and LaBruyere, 
Mr. Calvert describes him better than Arnold did 
in likening him to Coleridge. There is little of 
| that interminable eloquence in Joubert which was 


}so conspicuous in Coleridge; the thought is the 


important thing to the Frenchman, while the En- 
glishman was busied more with the expression of 
the thought. How great a contrast between the 
{numerous volumes of Coleridge and the few pa- 
' ges, and those posthumous, of Joubert! And yet 

‘there is no very close resemblance between Jou- 
{bert and Pascal, as any one may see by reading 
alternately a page from the Thoughts of each. 
Pascal was consumed by an intellectual fire; Jou- 
bert shines with the cool light of a star. In force 

and grasp he is inferior—in delicacy of touch far 
above his predecessors. There is a want of 
‘breadth in many of his conceptions; he shows 
the limitations of a sensitive man, who has not 
| mixed freely enough with the world; but there 
lis a great depth of insight, and a beautiful spirit, 
in all that he says. 


Tue Hugvenor Gatiey-Sriave: Being the Au- 
tobiography of a French I rotestant C ondemned 
to the Galleys for the Sake of his Religion. 
Translated from the French of Jean Marteilhe. 
New York: Leypoldt & Holt. Boston: A. K. 
Loring. (Pp. xv., 241.) 

This, too, is a Ficus book, but as great a 
contrast to the preceding as could be imagined. 
It is the story of a Frenchman of the seventeenth 
century, persecuted for the sake of religion, and, 
by the slow barbarity of his sufferings, helping to 
prepare the world for the great catastrophe of the 
‘French revolution, which horrified Joubert. It 
‘is hard to tell whether the book is a fiction or not; 
in some parts it must be, but mainly it seems to 
be true. It was first published in French at the 
| Hague, in 1757, when the author was said to be 


living. In 1758 it was translated into English by 
|Goldsmith, under the assumed name of James 
illington. It does not appear by whom the 


present translation is made; it is a good one, 
| though not free from solecisms. The story itself 
,is as interesting as Robinson Crusve, (in whose 
day it was written,) though full of painful details. 


Tne Mistake OF CHRISTENDOM: or Jesus and 


Ilis Gospel Before Paul and Christianity. By 
George Stearns. Boston: Bela Marsh, 14 
Bromfield Street, 1857. (Pp. 312.) 

This volume was published ten years ago. It 


\is now sent us by the author who, very likely, con- 
'siders the present a better time for the acceptance 
of his views than the year 1857. He writes with 
earnestness and vigor in favor of his theory of the 
corruptions of Christianity; many of which he 
ascribes to St. Paul. The style of fhe work is 
open to criticism, but its conclusions are the main 
thing. 


Cotorapo. A Summer Trip. By Bayard Tay- 


lor. New York: G. P. Putnam & Son.  Buos- 

ton: A. K. Loring. (Pp. 186.) 

The last published volume of this indefatigable 
traveller, who has set out again for further jour- 
neys. Itis made up of the letters sent to the 
Tribune by Mr. Taylor, in the summer of 1866. 
They contain much information, but are rather 
dull. 


The Every Saturdioys for the last and current 
weeks are exceedingly well-filled. We observe 
that the London Society is copiously drawn upon, 
thus damaging Hurd & Houghton’s republication 
entire of that magazine. 

The ninth ier of Northern Lights, March 2d, 
has the serial, ‘‘Neighbors’ Wives,” continued, 
and its single illustration by John Andrew is the 
only one given. ‘There are several sketches, sto- 
ries and poems. 

The At/antic, for March, opens, of course, with 
novel, which, in this number, does 
and the least bit in the world like something we 
read before. ‘The same remark will apply to 
the poem by the same author, addressed to his class- 
/mates—the double of which we have encountered 
for at least a dozen years. The other serial sto- 
'ries are continued without much variation in their 
}tone. Mr. Parton has contributed one of his ex- 
haustive articles on Chicago, which he describes 
in such a way as to bring that flat-bottomed me- 


| tropolis of the Northwest vividly before the read- 


er. Col. Higginson continues the narration of his 


clashed their gymbals to drown the cries of the in-! 
fant god, thus preventing voracious Cronus from 
discovering and devouring his offspring. Zeus 
atleewards brought to Crete, from Pheenicia, the 


was captured by some Maltese galleys, that an- 
chored with their prize off the coast at Candia. 


The prisoners were detained; the mother died of | 


grief; the son was made a Capuchin under the 
name of Father Othman. The Dalmatian, with a 


nymph Europa, who gave her name to the conti- 
ave birth to Minos and Rhada- fleet of five hundred sail and an immense army, 
was made commander of the expedition. Canea 
were made judges of the shades in Hades. was captured after a heroic resistance of three 
Apollo established Cretans as priests in his ora- ‘months. Rhetimoand Suda successively yielded ; 
cles at Delphi and Delos. |and at length commenced the siege of Candia, the 
The legends of the priests of Elis, under whose capital of the island, one of the most memorable 
auspices were celebrated the world-renowned’ passages-of-arms that has occurred in the annals 
Olympic games, attribute their establishment to of war. Its duration was more than twice that 
Idam Dactyli or Curetus, from Mt. Ida in Crete, | of the siege of Troy, and was signalized by equal- 
where a temple to Cronus had been erected inthe ly brilliant feats of arms on sea and land. Only 
Heracles, or Hercules, the gost) the has been wanting to make it 
celebrated of these Dactyli, commerngprated his equally illustrious. On one side were the cun- 
victory in a foot-race by the institution of these centrated resources of an Empire of forty Satrap- 
games, which became the national fair, where the ies in Europe, Asia and Africa, which, if wisely 
olive wreath, the prize of victory, was contended wielded, would have been more powerful than ever 
for by free-bora Greeks only; at first, in racing,’ Rome had been; on the other, Venice, still pow- 
boxing and wrestling; in the progress of their, erful by sea, aided by the the Knights of Malta, 
culture, the olive was sought by the poet, histo- by the chivalrous nobility of Louis XIV., of the 
rian, musician and artist. Such importance was German Emperor, of the King of Spain, of Savoy, 
attached to their due solemnization, that during and of Sicily; by the troops, the negotiations 
the month of the preparation and exhibitioa of the and the earnest zeal of the Pope. Each party 
games, a sacred truce throughout Greece was sol-| was inflamed with the implacable hate of religous 
emnly proclaimed. For a thousand years, trom bigotry. Greater resources of science, discipline 
the year 776 B.C., they were uninterruptedly ob- and skill were in the Christian powers, but they 
served every four years, which period was called were not unified; they often clashed and failed to 
an Olympiad, and was the Grecian era for com-} cooperate because of the mutual jealousies of the 
puting time. sovereigns and of the troops. Greater, by far, 
The political institutions attributed to Minos are | were the numbers and resources of the Mahometan 
so similar to those established by Lycurgus in| Sultan; all the myriads of men and money in his 
Sparta that it is a mooted quesiion which of the two/ vast dominions were controlled by the unity of 
borrowed from the other; but it is probable that) despotism. The Dalmatian Youssuf went to 
the institutions of beth legislators were independ-| Constantinople for reinforcements, and was be- 
ent developments of two branches of the same! headed because he had not completed the con- 
race. One portion of the institutions of Minos,|quest of the island. Other enterprises diverted 


nent, and there ¢ 
manthus, who, for their uprightness and wisdom, 


Golden Age. “‘sacer_ vates” 





and nearer to the city, as the Turks fought a re- it fails to see a marked improvement in the liberty 
‘treating fight, pursued by the Cretans. | of the press. Then this right of ‘‘interpellation,”’ 
Their individual dash and pluck seem to be al-/ 80 much vaunted by the predominant party—ob- 
most 4t the maximum; but the fight over, the | serve how carefully it is guarded!—this improve- 
Cretans disperse, and perhaps when the troops | ment, so called, on the right of address!) The 
‘return to the attack, the pass obstinately defended | right of interpellation is this—a member of the 
is deserted, and the next is defended. Their clan legislature, desiring to address particular ques- 
iin attack is equally remarkable, and they will tions toa minister, and to discuss the subject 
‘charge for miles in a helter-skelter way, which matter thereof, applies for the privilege, and a 
| suits the character of the country, running from) ‘day is set for the interpéllation. This is the 
| coverto cover W ith great rapidity and firing at close | course pursued in Italy and Belgium; in these 
| qeaelats with deadly effect, though they have no | countries the right, under these conditions, is ab- 
irifles or even good smooth-bores, and their arms | solute. But what now does the Emperor propose ? 
| would figure ina museum. But hervic, and bril- Why, that the petition to interpellate shail be re- 
‘liant even, as has been the defense of the moun- ferred to four several committees, all having a 
‘tain lands, the Cretans have had incredible suffer- | large Imperialist majority, and that if, after sift- | 
ings to endure. Shut in the narrow valleys of ing it to the bottom, these committees find it cx- 
‘their rugged mountains, where they were driven pedient to grant the interpellation, then it takes 
iby the inevitable massacre that awaited every place! It is easy to be seen, therefore, that very 
| Christian man, woman or child that fell into the little that is dangerous or annoying to the govern- 
| hands of the troops, their families have endured ment can filter through—so this is the upshot of 
‘hardships incredible to those who only know what | ‘this great concession to public liberty! 
| war is in civilized countries, and the men, who. THE EMPEROR'S CHARACTERISTICS. 
, would disregard personal hardship, are half dis-; I merely write statements of facts, and make 
|armed by seeing their wives and children driven, no inferences. Your readers may judge for them- 
| starving, into the snows of Asprovouna, and dy- selves of the value of the decree, after explana- 
ing by hundreds under the inclemency of the tion. I would not be understood as inveterately _ 
|heavens. Yet evenin the mountains they were | opposed to the Empire; I confess, indeed, that 
| not always safe; all could not reach Sphakia, but, | since my arrival in France, I Rule been struck 
hiding in the caves and gorges of the nearer hills, | with its extraordinary vigor and vitality as opposed 
have been butchered in cold blood. On one to many other European governments which are 
threshing-floor in the village of Karsonos, they | called free, and do not anywhere recognize any 
say that 150 dead bodies of children, decapitated, | element in the opposition so likely to make France 
lie in a heap; in one cave in Kephala, over 200/ great and prosperous as the present regime. 
men, women and children, were smothered by have not the least doubt that the sincerity of th 
fire and smoke, au Pelissier. Credible reports Emperor has been over-suspected ; there has been 
state that thousands of women and children have | regarding him, too much of what Carlyle call 
perished between the knife, the elements, and the Yet, we must, i 
want of food. 
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5 SERED ; bs |army experiences, and Mr. Agassiz has not yet 
| Solferino. He is stillin the prime of life, and en- | | said all he has in his mind about glaciers. A 
joy s the most intimate confidence of the Emperor, | good description of paper-making by Mrs. Aus- 
jis an active organizer, and will doubtless be far, ten, a few pictures of Italian life, a sound political 
more efficient in remodelling the army than his) paper by Carl Schurz, a few good book-notices 


| predecessor would have been. 
OTHER GOVERNMENT MATTERS. 

While speaking of the War Office I may say | 
that a report is current that Gen. Fleury is to! 
| succeed MacMahon, Duke of Magenta, as Milita- | 
'ry Governor of Algeria, and will reccife é Mar- | 
i shal’s baton. 
| The new Minister of Marine is the first naval 
| officer who has held that portfolio for many years 

—Admiral Rigault de Genouilly. He is a vet- 
eran in the service, and has participated in nfost 
‘of the naval actions in which France has been en- 
gaged for a long time past. Men speak weil of | 
him as a progressist and a man of energy. He is 
about to introduce many reforms in the system of 

| naval warfare. 

They have been talking of a union between the 
| Presse and the Liberte ; but it is denied. There is 
|also a rumor that the distinguished author, M. | 

, Edmond About, will be appointed Prefect of one | 
| of the Departments; not as yet confirmed. 
ARTISTIC AND PERSONAL. 

The directors uf the Louvre Museum have just | 
made a valuable purchase of six frescoes by Luini 
‘from a Milanese palace, for which they have paid | 

| fifty thousand francs. They are very large, and | 
done in the fauious artist’s best style. 

The Grand Opera have in active rehearsal Ver- 
di’s last great work, “Don Carlos,” which they 
| propose to give late in the present month. Con-, 
ee pronounce it fine, and much like “Er- 


mall Americans in Paris regret the retirement 
of Col. John Hay from the pe dina of lega- 
tion here. His never-failing courtesy and con- 
stant attention to both resident and tourist coun- 
trymen, as well as the signal -ability with which 

discharged duties which are far from being a 





| j and indifferent poems, fill up the number, to which 


‘is attached a sort of bulletin, in small type, giving 
notices of the existing or expected publications of 
the firm of Ticknor & Fields. This last will be 
very convenient for those editors who make up 
| their book-notices by means of the scissors and 
' paste- pot, but we would not advise the public to 
rely implicitly on the opinions therein set forth 


|any more than they do on other advertisement<s. 


Harper, for March, is, on the whole, a better 
| number than that we have just noticed. It be- 
| gins with a laughable chapter of European travel, 
| followed by a continuation of Strother’s reminis- 
cences of the war, which are lively and entertain- 
ling. The same can be said of Dr. Wilder’s paper 
on Spiders, which, like the other two, is pro- 
| fusely illustrated. We will say little about the 
/novels and tales, because they are no better or 
' worse than usual; but the article on newspapers 
‘is full of interesting information, and, on the 
— the best thing in the number. A capital 
‘sketch of Stewart, the New York merchant, and 
the budget of short essays by Mr. Curtis, under 
| the ill-chosen caption of The Editor's Easy-Chair, 
should also be specially mentioned. The wood 
engraving for this magazine grows better from 
year to year, and has now become exceilent. No 
small part of the pleasure conferred by the maga- 
zine comes from the illustrations, which, 
less pretentious, are quite as good as those in 














popular English monthlies. 

One of these English monthlies, London Society, 
is now regularly issued in this oO 
two after it comes out in England. — 


number lies before us, and is far better than the 
January number, which we noticed some weeks 
sipce. The engravings are better, and the tone 
and style of the articles more to our taste. Par- 
ticularly the sketches of English Judges, which 
began so badly, are in this number better done. 
We have a good account of Lord Westbury, who, 
as Sir Richard Bethell and Lord Chancellor, was 
so conspicuous for many years. Hurd & Hough- 
ton, New York, publish the American edition. 

Good Words, another London magazine, is also 
at hand for February. This, too, is an excellent 
number. George MacDonald’s novel, “Guild 
Court,” is continued, and there are valuable pa- 
pers on Iceland, the Charities of Belgium, St. 
Augustine, the Atmosphere, (by Mr. Glaisher,) 
Cornwall Mines, ete. For variety of subject and 
treatment, none of the magazines above men- 
tioned surpass this number of Good Words, which 
is sold in this country for a less price than any of 
them. A. Strahan & Co., New York, are the 
American publishers. 

















The Fortieth Congress. 
THE OLD AND NEW MEMBERS.—POLITICAL RELA- 
TIONSHIP, ETC. 


A POLITICIAN’S CALENDAR. 


The Fortieth Congress, which will assemble on 
Monday next, according to a law passed by the 
present Congress, will be composed as follows :— 

SENATE, 
CALIFORNIA. 
Jobn Conners, 
Cornelius Cole, 
CONNECTICUT. 
James Dixon, 
Orris S. Ferry. 
DELAWARE. 
George Read Riddle, 
Vulard Saulsbury. 
ILLINOIS, 
Richard Yates 
Lyman Trumbull, 


MINNESOTA, 
‘Alexander Ramsey, 
Daniel S. Norton. 

NEVADA. 
William M. Stewart, 
James W. Nye. 
| NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
|Aaron H. Cragin, 
panne W. Patterson. 

NEW JERSEY. 
‘Alexander G. Cattell, 
Fred. T. Frelinghuysen, 


INDIANA. NEW YORK. 
Tiomas A. Hendricks, Edwin D. Morgan, 
Oliver P. Morton. | Roscoe Conkling. 
IOWA. omio. 
James W. Grimes, Renjamin F. Wade, 


Joho Sherman. 
OREGON. 


James Ilarlan. 
KANSAS. 


Edinund G. Koss, Ceorge H. Williams, 
Samuel C. Pomeroy. Henry W. Corbett. 
KENTUCKY. PENNSYLVANIA, 


James Guthrie, 
Garret Datis. 


‘Charles R. Buckalew, 
Simon Cameron. 


MAINE. RHODE ISLAND. 
Lot M. Morrill, William Sprague, 
Wa. P. Fessenden. Henry B. Anthony. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Charles Sumner, 
Henry Wilson. 

MARYLAND. 
Reverdy Johnson, 
Thomas Swann 

MISSUURI. 
John B. Ienderson, 
Charles D. Drake. 
MICHIGAN. 


TENNESSEE. 
David T. Patterson, 
Joseph 8. Fowler. 

VERMONT. 
George F. Edmunds, 
Justin 8. Merrill. 

WEST VIRGINIA, 

Peter G. VanWinkle, 
‘Waltman T. Willey. 

WISCONSIN, 
Zachariah Chandler, James R. Doolittle, 
Jacob M. Howard. Timothy 0. Howe. 
Kepublicans, 40; Democrats, 12. 


From the above it will be seen that in the Sen- 
ate the Republicans will have a majority of over 


three-fourths —an addition of three to their 
strength in the Thirty-Ninth Congress. In addi- 


tion to the Senators elected as regular Democrats, 
we have marked those Democratic who uniformly 
vote with that party in the Senate, but who were 
originally elected by Republican Legislatures. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


CALIFORNIA. NEW YORK. 
[Three members to be elected 1. Stephen Taber, 


in September. } 2. Demas Barnes, 
CONNECTICUT. 3. Wiliam E. Robinson, 
(Four members to be elected 4. John For, 
in April.] 5. John Morrissey, 
DELAWARE. | 6. Thomas E. Stewart, 
1. John A. Nicholson. 7. John W. Chanler, 
ILLINOIS. 8. James Brooks, 
1. N. B. Judd, | 9. Fernando Wood, 
2. J. F. Farnsworth, {10. William H. Roberteon, 
3. E. B. Washburne, 11. Charles H. Van Wyck, 
4. Aaron C. Harding, 12. John H. Ketcham, 
5. Ebon C. Ingersoll, 13. Thomas Cornell, 
6. Burton C. Cook, 14. J. V. L. Pruyn, 
7. H. P. H. Bromwell, 15. J. A. Griswold, 
8. Shelby M. Cullom, \16. Orange Ferria, 
9. Lewis W. Koss, 7. ¢. T. Hulburd, 
10. A. G. Burr, 18. James M. Marvin, 
ll. Samuel S. Marsaall, 19. William C. Fields, 
12. Jehu Baker, 20. A. H. Laflin, 
13. G. B. Raum. 21, (Vacaney.) 
At large, J. A. Logan. 22. J. ©. Churchill, 
INDIANA. 23. Dennis McCarthy, 
1. Wiliam E. Niblack, <4. T. M. Pomeroy, 
2. Michal C. Kerr, ‘25. William H. Kelsey, 
3. M. C. hunter, 26. William 8. Lincoln, 
4. Wiliam S. Holman, 27. Hamilton Ward, 
5. George W. Julian, 28. Lewis Selye, (Ind.) 
6. John Coburn, 29. Burt Van Horn, 
7.11. D. Washburn, — . 30. J. M. Humphrey, 
8. Godlove 3. Orth, 31. H. Van Aernam. 
9. Schuyler Colfax, | OHIO. 
10. William Williams, 1. Benjamin Eggleston, 
11. John P. C. Shanks. 2. R. B. Hayes, 
IoWs. 3. Robert C. Schenck, 
1. James F. Wilson, | 4. William Lawrence, 
2. Hiram Price, | 5. William Mungen, 
3. William B. Allison, 6. Reader W. Clark, 
4. i M. Loughridge, | 7. Samuel Shellabarger, 
| 5. G. M. Dodge | 8. C. S. Hamilton, 
6. Asabel Ww. *Tfubbard. | 9. Kalph P. Buckland, 
KANSAS. \10. James M. Ashley, 
1. Sidney Clarke. 11. John T. Wilson, 
KENTUCKY. \12. P. Van Trump, 
[Nine members to be elected'13. G. W. Morgan, (C.) 
in May \14. Martin Welker, 
MAINE. \15. Tobias A. Plants, 
1. John Lynch, 15. John A. Bingham, 
2. Sidney Perham, 17. Ephraim R. Eckley, 
3. Ja es G. Blaine, \18. Rufus P. Spalding, 
4. John A. Peters, 119. James A. Garfield. 
6. Frederick A. Pire. } OREGON. 
MARYLAND. | 1. Rufus Mallory. 
1. Hiram McCullough, } PENNSYLVANIA. 


2. S. Archer, . Samuel J. Randall, 


3. C. E. Phelps, (C.) | 2. Charles O'Neill, 

4. Francis Thomas, 3. Leonard Myers, 

6. Frederick Stone. | 4. William D. Kelley, 

MASSACHUSETTS, | Caleb N. Taylor, °% 

1. Thomas E. Eliot, | 6. Benjamin M. Boyer, 

2. Oakes Ames, 7. John M. Broomall, 

3. Ginery Twichell, 8. J. Lawrence Getz, 

4. Samuel Hooper, 9. Thaddeus Stevens, 

5. Benjamingg}. Butler, 10. Henry L. Cake, 

6. Nathaniel P. Banka, ll. D. M. Van Auken, 

7. George S$. Boutwell, 12. Charles Denison, 

&. John D. Baldwin, 13. Ulysses Mercur, 

9. W. B. Washburn, 14. Gedrge F. Miller, 

10. Henry L. Dawes. 15. A. J. Glossbrenner, 
MISSOURI. 15. William H. Koontz, 

1, William A. Pile, (C.) 17. Daniel J. Morrell, 

2. €. A. Newcomb, 18. Stephen F. Wilson, 

3. Thomas E. Noell, 19 G. W. Schofield, 

4. J.J. Gravelly, 20. Darwin A. Finney, 

5. J. W. McClurg, 21. John Covode, 

6. Kh. T. Van Horn, (C.) 22. J. K. Moorhead, 

7. Benjamin F. Loan, 23. Thomas Williams, 

8 J. ¥F. Benjamin, 24. G. V. Lawrence. 

9. G. W. Anderson, (C.) RHODE ISLAND. 


MICHIGAN. {Two members to be elected 


1. Fernando C. Beaman, in April.} 

2. Charies Upson, TENNESSEE. 

3. Austin Blair, (Eight members to be elected 
4. Thomas W. Ferry, in August.} 

5. R. E. Trowbridge, VERMONT. 

6. John F. Driggs 1. F. EF Woodbridge, 


: 
2 


MINNESOTA. . Luke P. Poland, 


Amaga Cobb, 


2. Caarles Haight. Charles A. Eldridge, 


3. Charles Sitgreaves, Philetus Sawyer, 
4. John Hill, 


C. C. Washburn, 
5. G. A. Halsey. 

epublicans, 128; Democrats, 34; Independent Republi- 
ean, 1; (C. ) Contested. 

The new House is almost a complete copy of 
the present House. There are twenty-nine mem- 
bers to be elected in the spring and autumn from 
the following States: New Hampshire, Connecti- 
cut, Rhode Island, Kentucky, Tennessee and Cal- 
ifornia. The question has arisen whether the 
elections in these States will deprive the Repub- 
licans of a two-thirds vote. Judging from the 
public sentiment of these States on the political 
questions of the day which will enter into the 
canvass, their returns to the House of Represen- 
tatives will probably stand as — 

Date of Election. States. 


| 
' 
1. William Moore, | 
' 
| 


1. William Windom, (3. W. C. Smith. 
2. Ignatius Donnelly. } WEST VIRGINIA. 
NEVADA. 1. C. D. Hubbard, 
1. Delos R. Ashley. 2. Benjamin M. Kitchen, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 3. Daniel Polsley. 
(Three members to be elected} WISCONSIN. 
in March.) 1. Halbert E. Paine, 
NEW JERSEY. 2. Benjamin F. Hopkins, 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


Dem. 
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“Some Radical Doctrines.” 


REV. SAMUEL LONGFELLOW’S PARKER-FRATERNITY 
LECTURE. 


The fifth lecture in the course of radical discour- 
ses on religion was delivered on Sunday evening 
last, by Rev. Samuel Longfellow of Cambridge, 
on “Some Radical Doctrines.”’ 

Mr. Longfellow said the first doctrine of natu- 
ral religion is that religion is natural to man; of 
spiritual religion that man is a spirit. These are 
radical doctrines; the root doctrines of that natu- 
ral spiritual religion of which we are endeavoring 
to say something to you here. We shall find that 
the heart of any system of thedlogy is in its doc- 
trine of man. It might seem as if the doctrine 
of God were the central. But man’s idea of-God 
grows out of his idea of man. The idea of God 
is the idea of human qualities conceived of as su- 
perhuman, infinite and perfect. The commonly 
received doctrine of man you well know. It is 
poor, fallen human nature; utterly disabled; in- 
capable of any ; wholly inclined to evil. You 
know the 


An ancient Hebrew legend, wholly unauthenti- 
cated, is declared to be a divinely-dictated history. 
The first man and woman, created perfect, in the 
image of God, almost as soon as created, sinncd 
utterly and irremediably—not in the indulgence 
of any base passion, but simply in the desire 
for knowledge—by an actin itself indifferent, 
only forbidden by ‘an arbitrary law of God. Ina 
moment their ity and uprightness are gone. 
Their im ity is lost, their nature and destiny 
ae That is not the worst of it. A whole 
race falls in their fall, becomes mortal, subject to 
God’s wrath and eternal torments. ‘Then, after a 
time, by a flood, God sweeps the earth clean of 
this feeble brood, saving but one family from the 
wreck. But the saving of that family is enough 
to transmit the fatal leprosy. 

The taint spreads and grows, till, at length, after 
many centuries, God’s compassion is moved to 
send a Savior. His Son, a portion of Himself, 
descends to earth and suffers a violent death to 
save the world—the innocent for the guilty—God 
for man. But the world is not saved. Iluman 
nature is not redeemed. Every child is born still 
depraved, and, by virtue of the human nature, 
ruined and lost. The human mind has no knowl- 
edge of God. The human heart is hostile to Him. 
As an amiable and intelligent clergyman said to 
me the other day—‘'The first voluntary moral 
act of any child will certainly be evil.” All I 
need say of this doctrine is simply that it is not 
true. Human nature is not depraved either total- 
ly or substantially. Does any man in his right 
mind believe that there is no good in him? ‘The 
doctrine wants common sense. ‘There is no proof 
of the fallof man. It has no more claim to cre- 
dence than the mythologies of other nations. Hu- 
man nature is not fallen. 

A germ, with an impulse of growth and a law 
of development, is what science finds universally 
in physical nature. Germs, with an upward ten- 
dency and a law of progressive development, is 
what theological science will find in human ift- 
ture. From iower to higher, institutions and civ- 
ilizations have been advancing, not uninterrupt- 
edly nor rapidly, but surely. We must take long 
periods to see it, but history declares the law and 
the fact. 
this globe came to its present state, by the action 
of forces still existing and to-day working in the 
same way. What wasin the past is going on now. 





Past and present are one in a normally unfolding | 
” series. 


growth. The original constitution of man con- 
tained the elements of all the good that has been 
or is now in the world. 
der a curse, but under a blessing. 
ology bases itself upon faith in man. A man or 
race is perfect in proportion as it carries out the 
original law of human nature. No faculty, pro- 
pensity, instinct or passion is in itself evil. 
we call evil passions are only good passions car- 
ried to excess, or misdirected. Anger has its 
pure form in a high indignation against wrong. 


I never heard that anybody ever doubted the | 
adequacy and trustworthiness of the human sen- | 


2, Not but that they sometimes deceive us; 
bu hole we trust them, and may trust 
them. Nor 
and dumb men lead anybody to doubt that sight 
and hearing and speech are natural to man. Ev- 
ery man practically believes in the existence of 
the outward world, though he cannot prove it ex- 
cept by trusting to his senses. The man of sci- 


ence puts confidence in the trustworthiness of his | 


observing faculties, his senses and perceptions. 
He takes it for granted. 
leave the sphere of the senses, and come to the 
higher part of man’s nature that men begin to 
doubt and deny the trustworthiness of their na- 
tures. In outward life it is admitted that man is 
well provided with faculties fitted to their end, 
but for his higher life, for what is infinitely more 
important, God has lefthim unprovided. It is ad- 
mitted to be of. vital importance that he should 
know what is just and right and everlastingly true, 
God’s perfect law and tender fatherhood; his own 
immortality and destiny; and yet for this all-es- 
sential knowledge man’s nature is not provided 
with organs to perceive or faculties to know. 
Man has no trustworthy moral and spiritual fac- 
ulties which can serve him in these, his deepest 
needs, as his eyes, hands and practical senses 
serve the necds of his outward life. 

That this doctrine should be held by those who 
believe in total depravity is natural. 
Unitarian theology accepts the brighter and no- 


Modern natural science tells us that | 


Human nature is not in ruins, but in | 


Human nature is not un- | 
So a true the- | 


Wiat 


Ss the existence of blind or of deaf | 


It is only when they | 


But the | 
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source. One cannot say-many words about such 
an experience as this. It is the experience of the 
saints of all times, the experience of any soul in 
its sai moments. 2 
beokaiy aes ask, then, “What need of Bibles, 
prophets and redeemers?”” The question is, rath- 
er, ‘‘Man being what he is, how could there fail 
to be Bibles, prophets and redeemers?”’ Could 
this nature fail to express itself; in some men 
more intensely, more full in utterence, more pro- 
found and enduring in the impression it should 
leave behind in the hearts of the world? Noneed 
for miraculous intervention to do that which was 
already provided for in man’s nature. What 
more certain than that when men were , 

in the gross and sensnous life, there should rise 
up from their, midst.men of clearer spiritual see 
ceptions to rouse and quicken their faith in od 
and duty and virtue? The same need exists now, 
and the same erg exists to meet it. Do not 
let us doubt that. For God and man are the same 
as they ever were, and their relation is the same. 

Great is the need to break up men’s petrified 
-worship of the past, to declare to them the gran- 
deur of the present, to recall them from the idol- 
atry of-the dead to a true reverence for the liv- 
ing; above all, the living God. Jesus steps down 
from the pedestal on which he has so long -un- 
willingly stood and walks among men as a broth- 
er. They feel the warm clasp of his hand, and 
love him more as they adore him less. Cease to 
say things of him which you do not know to be 
true. Strive to be true to your own best nature, 
and you shall find the Father is one with you as 
He was with him. 

The first doctrine of spiritual religion is that 
man is a spirit; the second that God is a spirit, so 
that God and man are one. 

The next lecture of the course, to-morrow (Sun- 
day) evening, will be given by Rev. Samuel 


Johnson. 














THE COMMONWEALTH. 
BOSTON, SATURDAY, MARCH 2, 1867. 


The Great Measure of Restoration. 
ORE 

The measure of restoration for the Southern 
States adopted by Congress is deserving of more 
| than a passing notice. By a space hardly wider 
than a ship’s breadth Congress came near to a sur-: 
render of the whole question. The Sherman 
amendment was as near a virtual laying down of 
| arms to the insolent oligarchy of the South as 
| could be devised; and the nation’s thanks are due 
| to the courage and pertinacity, the farsightedness 
and inflexible principle, of Stephens, Boutwell, 
| Wilson and Shellabarger, which attended the 
| overthrow of Sherman’s and the adoption of the 
| following method of pacification and restoration :— 
| AN ACT TO PROVIDE FOR THE MORE EFFICIENT 

GOVERNMENT OF THE REBEL STATES, 

| Whereas no legal State governments or ade- 
| quate protection for life or property now exist in 
| the rebel States of Virginia, North Carolina, 
| South Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Louisiana, Florida, Texas and Arkansas; and 
! whereas it is necessary that peace and good order 
' should be enforced in said States until loyal and 
republican State governments can be legally es- 
tablished: therefore, 

Be it enacted hy the Senate and House of Represen- 
| tatives of the United States of America in Congress 





1 


‘assembled, That said rebel States shall be divided 


military authority of the United States, as here- 
inafter prescribed, and for that purpose Virginia 
shall constitute the first district; North Carolina 
and South Carolina the second district; Georgia, 
Alabama and Florida the third district; Missis- 
sippiand Arkansas the fourti district; and Louis- 
iana and Texas the fifth district. 
Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That it shall be 
‘the duty of the President to assign to the com- 
mand ot each of said districts an officer of the ar- 
| my, not below the rank of brigadier general, and 
to detail a sufficient military force to enable such 
| officer to perform his duties and enforce his au- 
thority within the district to which he is assigned. 
Ste. 8. And be it further enacted, That it shall be 
the duty of each officer assigned as aforesaid to 
protect all persons in their rights of person and 
property, to suppress insurrection, disorder and vi- 


| 
| olence, and to punish, or cause to be punished, all 


disturbers ot the public peace and criminals, and 

to this end he may allow local civil tribunals to 
| take jurisdiction of and to try offenders, or, when 
| in his judgment it may.be necessary for the trial 
of offenders, he shall have power to organize mil- 
itary commissions or tribunals for that purpose ; 
and all interference under color of State authority 
with the exercise of military authority under this 
act shall be nuli and void. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That all per- 
sons put under military arrest by virtue of this 
act shall be tried without unnecessary delay, and 
no cruel or unusual punishment shall be inflicted ; 
and no sentence of any military commission or 
tribunal hereby authorized, affecting the life or 
liberty of any person, shall be executed until it is 
approved by the officer in command of the dis- 
trict, and the laws and regulations for the govern- 
ment of the army shall not be affected by this act, 
| except in so far as they conflict with its provisions : 
| Provided, that no sentence of death under the pro- 
visions of this act shall be carried into effect with- 
out the approval of the President. 
| See. 5. And be it further enacted, That when 
the people of any one of said rebel States shall 





into military districts and made subject to the | 


bler view of human nature, and yet it still denies me : p 
the trustworthiness of man’s moral and spiritual | have formed a constitution of government in con- 
faculties. They still speak as if man, left to him- | formity with the Constitution of the United States 
self, can have no knowledge of God—no certainty | in all respects, framed by a convention of dele- 
of immortality except for the resurrection of ; gates elected by the male citizens of said State 
Christ; that outside of Christendom men have no | twenty-one years old and upward, of Whatever | 
sure faith of a future life——only a guess at it. race, color, or previous condition, who have been | 
The Bible is still spoken of as the record of a su- | resident in said State for one year previous to the | 
perhuman revelation—the inspiration of the proph- day of such election, except such as may be dis- 
ets of Palestine cannot be mentioned in connec- | franchised tor participation in the rebellion or 
tion with those of Zoroaster and Plato without a | fer felony at common law, and when such con- 
shock. Jesus is a superhuman, miraculous Christ, | stitution shall provide that the elective franchise 
the only true access man has to God. ‘shall be enjoyed by all such persons as have the ; 

But if we are to have a true theology we must | Qualifications herein stated for election of dele- 
adopt the scientific method; free ourselves from | &2!¢s, and when such constitution shall be rati- | 
prepossessions, and then find and state exactly | tied by a majority of the persons voting on the | 
what the facts are. The fact about man’s nature | question of ratification, who are qualified as elect- | 
I believe to be this—that he has in his original ors for delegates, and when such constitution | 
constitution certain moral and spiritual faculties, shall have been submitted to Congress for exam- 
as much a part of his nature as his bodily facul- | ination and approval, and Congress shall have ap- 
ties or practical understanding. ‘These are as ad- | proved the same, and when said State, by a vote | 
equate to their end as the senses to theirs, as | of its legislature elected under said constitution, | 
trustworthy in their sphere; and that sphere is | shall have adopted the amendment to the Consti- 








trol in extreme cases out of the jurisdiction of the 
military. 

The two last sections contain the pith of this 
great measure of restoration. It begins at the 
very foundation of equal rights, and hence pre- 
scribes universal suffrage. All the male citizens, 
cf twenty-one years of age, except active rebels 
and criminals, are to vote for the delegates to a 
convention to frame a constitution in conformity 
with the Constitution of the United States. This 
carries endorsement of the Emancipation amend- 
ment at the start. Then the constitution thus 
formed is to provide that the elective franchise in 
the State is to be enjoyed by all who participate 
in the election of delegates, and is to be ratified 
by the same classes of voters. Then it comes to 
Congress for its-approval, which, being had, there 
must follow a vote of the Legislature elected un- 
der it adopting the pending constitutional amend- 
ment, (which, be it remembered, proclaims the 
equality of all the citizens of the republic, lessens 
representation in accordance with disfranchise- 
ment, excludes rebels from office unless pardoned 
by Congress, and declares the inviolability of the 
national credit and forever disallows the confed- 
erate debt,) and the ratification of the amendment 
by three-fourths of the States. The States thus re- 
organized are then ina condition to be represented 
in Congress, and ‘‘shall be declared’ so entitled. 

Thus far mainly the Sherman amendment. 
And it will be observed that there was nothing to 
prevent the class disfranchised by the constitu- 
tional amendment, though they could not vote at 
the polls, from being voted for and elected to the 
constitutional convention which was to frame the 
fundamental law of the State. This was the fatal 
defect of the Sherman measure. It was con- 
structed upon the “universal amnesty, universal 
suffrage’ plan, in the spirit of that “‘magnanimity”’ 
of which we have heard so much, but which was 
so delusive and fraught with hazardous risks. 
For every one knows that that proscribed class 
would be the very one, from its ability, its suffer- 
ings, its proscription, even, that would have the 
sympathy and the support of the mass of the white 
voters, while the blacks, unorganized, timid, with 
newly-acquired power, would hardly dare stand 
out in opposition, or, if they did, would be driven 
from the polls with mutilations and numberless 
outrages. This fact was the necessity for Wilson 
of Iuwa’s proviso, attached to the fifth section, 
making the ineligible-to-vote class in the South 
also ineligible to seats in the convention. 

One further declaration was needed as to the 
status of the present States of the South, and this 
was supplied by Shellabarger’s amendment, the 
sixth section, denominating the State govern- 
ments provisional only until represented in Con- 
gress, and subject to the paramount authority of 
Congress; and further declaring that while they 
exist all persons shall vote and be eligible to office, 
and those only, that are so entitled under the 
fifth section—thus applying universal suffrage to 
‘the State governments whether they seek repre- 
' sentation in Congress or not—and authoritively 
' declaring, what has been long needed, that the 
| President’s policy is of no value as against that of 
Congress in the matter of reconstruction, and 
that the principles of justice and equality shall be 
applied to the rebel communities whether they 
come back into the Union or not. 

We are not disposed to be captious about the 
arrangement of the details, or the exact phraseol- 
ogy of the requirements, when we find the thing 
itself ready to our hands. Congress has provided 
a safe, sound, just method of restoration for the 
Southern States—one which the loyal North will 
approve—one which they will not weaken, under 
any persuasion, one syllable. By it they will 
abide; and it behooves the States to be controlled 
by it to accept its terms as speedily as possible. 

It seems to us that this measure greatly simpli- 
fies the controversy about the ratification of the 
constitutional amendment. With the exception 
that this restoration measure is not irrepealable, 
all that is asked by the opponents of ratification 
is practically attained by it. Universal suffrage 
becomes at once the rule; the leading rebels are 
excluded from all voice in devising the organic 
law; and the sentiment of the country demands 
the fulfillment of its every particular. The coun- 
try has waited,—not patiently, it is true,—and 
the result is a measure of almost faultless purpose 
and practicability. All honor to the faithful few 
whosg vision was clear, and whose integrity was 
unassailable! 








A Mean State. 

For a State that hasa ‘‘Western Reserve,’’ and 
such men in the past and present to represent it 
as Joshua R. Giddings, Salmon P. Chase and 
Ben Wade, the late action of the Ohio Legislature 
in refusing to strike the word ‘‘white’’ from its 
constitution is inexplicably mean and cowardly. 
The election of Jacob D. Cox for Governor, on 
a platform denying colored equality at the polls, 
was ineffably disgraceful; but this later act, after 
what the people have demanded, and Congress 
has enacted, and the proscribed race itself has 
achieved, is even more disgraceful. From Cox 
downward, including the majority of its Congress- 
men, it seems as though the leading m®én of Ohio 
were a set of small, piddling, selfish managers, 
regardless of principle and appearance, and only 
professing liberalism and progress for individual 
advancement and profit. Its attitude is contempt- 


the perception of ideas, absolute truths, spiritual 
realities, things invisible, everlasting and divine. 


And these faculties not only belong to human na- | 


ture; they are its special rgacags, ap They 
are the human; they are the man. By these he 
is allied to beings above, not below him. By 
these it is that man utters the grand word “I 
ought,”’ and feels the weight of the invisible law. 
Of these is ideality, the sense of spiritual beauty, 
the sentiment of reverence and awe through 
which he is overshadowed and exalted by a sub 
lime sense of mystery and majesty and sanctity 
and trust in the invisible. 
not require these. They give us an assurance ot 
an invisible and immortal life over which the ac- 
cidents of time and death and all outward things 


have no power; a life in divine ideas, in noble en- | 


deavors, in generosities and heroisnis, in devotion 


and sacred aspirations. 3 


I think the positivist is right when he speaks 
his last word. He finds no God in nature. Only 
the spiritual nature of man declares God. Unless 
he has found God in his soul he will never find 
him in nature. There is no logical induction from 
the physical to the moral. Nature may be the 
occasion, not the origin, of religious ideas. A 
human deed of warm and self-devoted love is a 
better revelation of God than the magnificent 
spaces of astronomy or the wonders of microscop- 
ic beauty. The ideas of God, of duty, of love 
and immortality, are all spiritually discerned. 
The faculties which know them are perfectly ad- 
equate and trustworthy. 
true unbelief. If we cannot believe in the trust- 
worthiness of our nature, we cannot believe in 
anything, not even in our unbelief. 

These spiritual faculties are developed in differ- 
ent degrees in individuals and nations. But the 
fact remains-fact that everywhere man has had 
some idea of God, of right and wrong, and noth- 
ing so simply explains that fact as the existence 
in him of a spiritual nature and capacity for know- 
ing God and God’s truth and law. The more a 
man knows himself to be a spirit the more clear- 
ly he knews that God is a spirit; an all-pervading, 


all-quickening life; an omnipresent thought and | 


love and will; the one force of which all forces 
are ions; his provitlence a perpet- 
ual will to , 80 that no real harm can come tu 
any of his creatures; his will, not 2 series of sep- 
arate volitions, but a safe, steady, all-moving 
stream of e , unwearied and unceasing; his 
love an atmos: in which we are all embos- 
omed, and which every heart feels, as we feel the 
warmth of the sun, whenever we go out into it. 

And there comes a time when a map in high 
spiritual mood; in some hour when a great truth 
flashes on his reason; in some agony of prayer or 
some noble moment of self-sacrifice when duty 


has grown clear to his conscience,—in such an | 


hour he feels the assurance glad, overpowering, 
unspeakably sweet, that God is not only near,— 
that he is moving within him—an indwelling and 
inspiring presence. The divine love, justice, 
truth and peace are in him, a of himeelf, 
yet felt to be above him, and from an infinite 





The outward life does | 


To doubt them is the | 


" h a “ et | ible, view itin any aspect; and for it to claim 
tution of the United States, proposed by the Thir- pele , "ts at S : ; h 
ty-Ninth Congress, and known as article fourteen, | Tk with ot fined acme cman to place them 
and when said article shall have become a part of in a false position and cast obloquy upon the very 
Patong to ee of va? United — said — name they bear. 
shall be declared entitled to representation in Con-| — - eeu vege 
gress, and Senators and Representatives shall be The = Ridin of the - eg 4 of this city, 
admitted therefrom on their taking the oath pre. | Upon this action of Ohio, we cordially adopt as 
scribed by law, and then and thereafter the preced- | our own when it says that a finger post, that 

points out to the traveller the right way but nev- 


ing sections of this bill shall be inoperative in said 

State: Provided, That no person excluded fro s Se ; 

Beate: Prociad, Taat-ae pe . ae wren er budges from its own position, is a useful and 
The duty of 


the privilege of holding oftice by said proposed | sett aie 
amendment to the Constitution of the United | even a necessary thing in its place. 
States shall be elegible to election as a member of | the representatives of a party of progress is rad- 
<r to a gcse for es ically different. He who teaches but does not 
: ates, i ; son vote s ; ae 
ahi a ase acces ates daar hina eed practise, who directs but does not travel, is justly 
Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That until the regarded in this world of motion and of moral ob- 


people of said rebel States shall be by law admit- | ligation as either a coward or a hypocrite or both. 
' ted to representation in the Congress of the United | Christian people are apt to remember that the 
States any civil governments which may exist) >). ; ‘ing alienated 
‘therein shall be deemed provisional only, and in | Pharisees were once anatheMmatized as men who 
all respects subject to the paramount authority of | laid heavy burdens on the shoulders of others, 
the United States at any time to abolish, modify, | but would not so much as lift the little finger them- 
| control, or supersede the same ; and in all clections | .j,05, Sighteen centuries have attested the jus- 
to any office under such provisional governments |. % : Nek 
all persons shall be entitled to vote, and none oth- | tice of this sentence and added their own impre- 
er, who are entitled to vote under the provisions | cations on the class that it denounces. But in 
of the fifth section of this act; and no person | other forms that class is constantly reiippearing. 
| shall be eligible to any office under any such pro- | I ak el ee “sei Ww 
visional governments who would be disqualitied | a ee ee ee ee ee 





from holding office under the provisions of the ern States. The dominant party in those States | 


third article of said constitutional amendment. _| are proud of the name of radicals; they blazon it 
, There are more merits in this bill, great as the on every public oceasion—in season and out of 
main features are, than at first meets the mind. season; they are intolerant of toleration, and im- 

| The very title properly denominates the character patient of scruples begotten of an honest desire 
of the Southern States—they are ‘‘rebel.’’ The for impartial justice. They are a unit in favor of 
preamble knocks without delay the underpinning ‘the military government of the South; they voted 
from Mr. Johnson’s policy of reconstruction by to enforce universal. suffrage on a people whose 
declaring that “no legal State governments’’ traditions, pride, prejudices and hopes are all ar- 
' exist, and only states a universally-accepted fact ,Tayed against the theory of impartial political 
in saying that no ‘‘adequate protection for life or rights; and now, having laid these heavy burdens 

| property”’ is given therein. ‘on the South,—justly and wisely laid them on,— 
The division of the South into military districts they are asked to abolish their own iniquitous 

is only in accordance with the views of all who | black-laws, which disfranchise their loyal negro 
have been in the South, military men and civil- | citizens and brand them as the pariahs of society, 
ians alike, who declare that a strong hand is need- | and they refuse to do so!_ They prefer to be re- 
ed there more than aught else. Giving the Pres- garded as hypocrites and cowards—for their action 

| ident the appointment of the officers to command entitles them to both of these epithets—rather 
therein, rather than the General of the Armies, | than perform the least onerous of the duties that 
, though to be regretted as placing too responsible , they have helped to impose on the South. They 
| power in unworthy hands, is nevertheless consti- have put themselves under the moral leadership 
| tutional, and could not be avoided. It is well, of Vallandigham, because they are afraid to ree- 
also, that he should be made responsible for the ognize as the equals of their ignorant emigrant 
| execution of any culprit found guilty and deserv- population a class of loyal natives, among whom 
| ing of death by the military authorities, when in- is a man whom their own Chief Justice Chase 
' terference by the local authority is denied. The has admitted to the bar of the Supreme Court of 
anomalous character of the communities to be the United States! Since Mr. Johnson addressed 
governed, being in a state of neither war nor en- | the mo» at Washington on the 22d of last Februa- 
tire peace, warrants the placing of some final con-! ry, there has been no humiliation of a high office 
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go abject’as this vote of the Ohio House of Rep- 
resentatives. We trast that the Republican press 
and Legislatures in other States will disown and 
denounce this act of treason to the principles on 
which our government is striving to establish it- 
self. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


The Alleged Outrages in Missouri. 


Dear Sir:—In the Commonwealth of the 9th 
'jnst., it is stated, under the head of “Ruffianism 
in Missouri,” that you have seen a letter from Ev- 
erett in this county, ‘“‘which gives a startling pic- 
ture of the crimes and indignities practised upon 
the Union people ef that locality by returned reb- 
els, copperheads, &c.;” and that I have ‘‘friends 
engaged in this work.’’ Allow me to say over 
my own signature that the “letter”? you have 
seen contains a tissue of falsehoods. No ‘‘crimes 
and indignities’? have been practised on Union 
people either in oraround Everett, or in any other 
locality in this (Boone) county, as I will clearly 
establish by the Union people themselves, if you 
‘will publish the ‘letter’ you have seen. There- 
fore it is wholly untrue that I had friends ‘“en- 
gaged in this work.’’ Very truly, 
W.F. Switzcer. 
Cotumsia, Mo., Feb. 16, 1867. 


[We paragraphed the substance of the letter, 
and it went into the waste-basket immediately 
after. Of course we can’t give it now.—Ep.] 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Our New York Letter. 


paar 
New York, Feb. 26, 1867. 
CITY WANTS AND STATE ALLOWANCES. 

The Republican Committee held a special meet- 
ing on the 15th inst. Why it was termed a “‘spe- 
cial’’ meeting no one knew, and the chairman was 
unable toexplain. About300 gentlemen were pres- 
ent, many being representatives from the various 
Republican organizations of the city, who were 
permitted to take part in the discussions, but not 
allowed to vote. Office-seekers and office-holders 
mustered strongly. The object of the conveners 
of the gathering was to have resolutions passed to 
strengthen Gov. Fenton and the Legislature. Sev- 
eral very important subjects are now before the 
people of our State. The corruption ot our city 
government is one. The revision of our Consti- 
tution is another. The salaries of certain em- 
ployes is a third. The meeting manifested a de- 
cided opinion in favor of placing our city under 
commissioners. One speaker affirmed that com- 
missions (on the *hole) worked well for the peo- 
ple’s welfare. Many believe that our city can 
only be rescued from corporation atrocity by the 
appointment of a commission. Our policemen 
have a salary of 31200, while those in Philadel- 
phia have $700. Because our police are paid 
too highly we are to have the salaries in our fire 
department increased. The rates proposed to be 
given are, engineers 31400; firemen $1200; bell- 
ringers $1000. How this increase will work on 
the polities of our city is an awkward problem; 
for it is widely affirmed that two-thirds of our 
firemen are copperheads. To increase their pay 
is to increase the corrupting power in our city. 
Our Governor’s plan for the election of delegates 
to the forthcoming constitutional convention will 
give influence to the Democrats. Many able ar- 
guments are advanced in its behalf by experienced 
political lawyers. But laws and rights are often 
antagonists. 











THE SOCIAL EVIL. 
The bill before our Legislature to license broth- 
els is an affair of “great pith and moment.’’ Can 


sweetness of Christian freedom.  Trostitution 
cannot be lessened by licensing its haunts. To 
increase the espionage of the police is to institu- 
tionalize vice, instead of lessening its force. The 
bulk of crimes are committed to obtain bread, or 
dress, or luxuries. Only a very few are perpe- 
trated for the love of crime. The appalling 
amount of prostitution in our cities is in propor- 
tion to the deficiency of work, or of remuneration, 
or of both. Let there be ample work to do, ade- 
quate reward for the work when done, then pros- 
titution will dwindle. Licensing of vice demor- 
alizes all society by making it legislatively respec- 
table. Make vice odious; not a necessity of reve- 
nue. Paris illustrates the fact. The brothels are | 
licensed, but prostitution is general, is unrebuked 
in society, is merely the ‘‘sowing of wild-oats,’’ 
and the tares grow up in every household. More 
equally distribute wealth by regularly giving 
well-paid employment to women, and the majori- 
ty of the brothels will become food-stores and 


coal-offices. * 
MAZZINI’S AGENT. 


Mazzini has sent another agent to our city. 


aid, but an Irishman! Why does not Mazzini 
himself come among us to learn our thoughts and 
desires, and see our ways? Why send agents to 
represent a paper republic? We cannot make 


with the ascetic old Pope; let him die in peace at 
Rome, the last of his race! 
able to do their own political work in their own 
land. They no longer writhe beneath the heel of 
Austria; they are no longer under Popery’s mis- | 
government. Let them grow or die. We love 
Mazzini for his long, devoted, consistent labors 
for freedom; but we desire that he should under- 
stand and remember that Americans assist those 
only who cannot assist themselves. 

LITERARY ITEMS. 
You have already given a good word for G. P. 
|Putnam on his resuming his old vocation as 
publisher. Another reference to him will be do- | 
ing a service to a worthy friend of radical Repub- | 
licanism. About June he will publish two school- 
books on Geography and Astronomy. They are | 
to be illustrated with maps and plates (colored) 
now being designed, engraved and printed in Ger- 
‘many. No labor is being spared to make these | 
works the most accurate and complete of the kind 
as school text-books. | 
Mary L. Booth is translating Mace’s I/ome Fai- | 
ry Tales, to be published by the Harpers. She has 
finished another two volumes of Mariin’s //istory 
| of Francs, to be issued next fall. Her translation | 
| of Sue's Mysteries of the I eople is deemed faithful, 
and is thereby placed within the means of the | 
most moderate. 
| Mrs. E. C. Stanton’s address on Universal Suf- | 
|frage before our State Legislature is published 
unmutilated. The report of it that appeared in 
ithe Zribune was garbled, all the more radical pas- 
| sages being struck out. Two extracts from the 
, address will display its nature and value. Of ar- 
| rogated sectional, class, sex, and colored rights, 
' she thus sententiously says:— 

‘Where, gentlemen, did you get the right to deny 
the ballot to all women and black men not worth 
$250? If this right of suffrage is not an individ-| 
ual right, from what abstract place and abstract | 
body did you get it? Js this right of franchise a | 
conventional arrangement, a privilege that society 
or government may grant or withhold at pleas- 
ure?” 

This paragraph is one deserving marked peru-) 
sal :— 

‘“‘Have no fears that woman would be demoral- | 
ized by an extension of rights, by meeting man at 
the polls, in the caucus, or the lobby, or the halls 
of legislation; that instead of elevatiug the tone 
of political lite, she herself would be degraded. 
The experiment of woman’s civilizing power has 
been twice tried on a large scale in our own coun- 
try, within your recollection. In California and 
Oregon, when the population, being chiefly male, 
was rapidly tending to savageism, women, in 
large numbers, were sent out, and in both cases 
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woman is better than man, but the necessity of the 
sexes being together in the whole work of life; that 
thus all that is noble, generous and beautiful in 
human nature may be called forth. The present 
false ot woman, as inferior, minion, depen- 
dent-—the present isolation of the sexes, is the 
fruitful cause of the corruption, disorder and an- 
tagonism of the political, religious and social 
world.’’ 
TRE RENTPHOBIA 

has already severely attacked a portion of our 
citizens. The disease will have spread through- 
out our city by the first of next May. It is more 
virulent this year than it was last. One store in 
Broadway (near 12th street) was rented last year 





for $1200, now it is raised $1800, being a total of 
33000. The Union League Club House was last 
year rented for $6,500, now it is raised to $20,000. 
The five mansions between the Club and Everett 
Houses have been sold, to be converted intoa 
monster dry-goods store, at afabulous sum. The 
tenement-houses in Church street are nearly all 
demolished, and in their place costly stores have 
been reared. Our daily and weekly papers are 
writing strongly about the rentphobia. Qui bono? 
Houses are scarcer; the emigrant tide flows in; 
reckless competition spreads the social pestilence. 
In time, houses will be run up to the skies, and 
people will descend to their places of_ business on 
rainbows! But what of the working-people? 
Where are they to herd? Is beneath our city to 
be made a huge basement for their sole accomo- 


dation ? 
THE UNION LEAGUE CLUB 


is considering und debating the propriety of 
building a Club House with a grand hall for meet- 
ings. A model of a pretty structure has been 
made, and the cost for such an edifice estimated at 
$300,000, the whole of which can be easily raised 
in bonds, and the Club made free of rent by the 
letting of the hall. The place of erection proposed 
is the corner of Twenty-third street and Fifth av- 
enue, the region of churches of more ornament 
than saintliness, and palatial residences. The 
Club had a severe cuntest for the election of offi- 
cers for this year. The young and dissatisfied 
members made up a ticket; the founders and most 
reliable members proposed the reélection of the 
incumbents. Canvassing went on briskly, some- 
times vulgarly. But the old boys defeated the 
young ones. The old officers were elected by 
overwhelming majorities, and the Club once more 
reposes in the balmy but relaxing atmosphere of 
peace. The annual member’s fee has been raised 
from $30 to $50. The eatrance fee is $50. Then 
you must count the cost of Sunday dinners, sup- 
pers and breakfasts during a year at the moderate 
sum of $25 or $30 each time !—an expensive luxury 
that even New Yorkers sometimes shrink from 
encountering. 

‘ DANA’S NEW PAPER 

may or may not appear ina few weeks. Many 
rumors are floating concerning it. Some say he 
has $200,000, subscribed capital, but that he won't 
start with less than $250,000. Others declare 
that he is far from success; and lastly we are told 
that Jay, Hamilton and others are advancing large 


sums. L. Mappas. 


Progress of the Freedmen. 
Wasuincton, Feb. 14, 1867. 

From the returns of State Superintendents of 

education for December from States in charge 

of the Commission of the Bureau, I have gathered 

the following items, thinking they may interest 
your readers :— 

Whole number of day and night-schools... 

teachers, whites 839, colored 


1,152 


Number of pupils, male, 32,141, female 35,- 
67,618 
This shows a gain in attendance during the month 





war upon Victor Emmanuel. We have no quarrel | 


The Italians are now | 


| over the South. 


_in the future. 
‘ballot will be placed in their hands; 


| the time when the message will be sent in. 





order and decency ‘were soon to life in 
those territories. I do not argue from this that 





of 10,207. There are, in addition, 158 schools 


a republic that taxes vice be pure andnoble? The | not officially reported, with an attendance of 9,490, | 
political regulation of social vice by taxtng it is 
the blind custom of despotism, not the reforming | Number Sabbath-schools officially reported. 


with 77 white teachers, and 104 colored teachers. 
4065 
$8 pupils in attendance 42,800 
Sabbath-schools not officially _re- 
ported.... 
«pupils in attendance 
se High and Normal schools reported. 
“ pupils “eé “ 
There are more of this class of schools, as 259 pu- 
pils are reported in Kentucky, but not the num- 
ber of schools. 
Number schools sustained by freedmen ...... 304 
us 3d in part by freed- 


be school buildings owned by freedmen, 266 
Incomplete returns give the amount of tuition 
paid by freedmen during the month, $11,121.03. 
The amount is much larger than this, however. 

There is a large amount of miscellaneous in- 
struction throughout the South from which, after 
all the efforts of the General Superintendent of 
Schools, he does not succeed in getting any re- 
turns. This would swell very considerably the 
| above aggregate of attendance. In the State of 
‘Georgia alone, the Superintendent estimates that 


| there are not less than 100,000 infant and adult 





en Ae ‘ Oe 
is nota Pole who comes to invoke : ; 
This time ‘tis od Z | freedmen who are in some way or other learning 


'toread. The old gray-headed colored men and 
| women, who labor during the day, are constant 


| in their attendance on the night-schools; and the | 


children take a deep interest in teaching their pa- 
rents. A convention of colored men was held 
in Macon, Ga., in October, in which nearly sixty 


al Association was organized, for the purpose of 
establishing, if possible, schools in every county 
in the State. The same earnestress prevails all 
The freedmen are daily becom- 
ing more conscious of the importance of present 
effort in fitting them for their responsible position 
They look for the time when the 
you may feel 
sure they will use it intelligently. 

It is a matter of deep regret that the funds do 
not flow more liberally into the treasuries of the 
benevolent associations of the North. They are | 
nearly all crippled in their operations from want | 
of money, and they are unable to supply the de- 
mand for teachers. 
important missionary work in this or any other | 
land than the education and elevation of this 
class of our people, who are soon to become vo- 
ters and rulers in our republic. There should be 


a “revival” on this subject, and the press and the 


pulpit reiwakened to the importance and neces- 
sity of this work. Where thousands are now 
paid, hundreds of thousands should be; but peo- | 
ple are in too much hurry to think carefully upon 
the subject. 8. W.S. 


Our Washington Letter. 


Wasuineton, Feb. 26, 1867. 
WAITING FOR THE VETO. 

I was about to write ‘‘for the verdict,’’ and it 
istrue. The action of Mr. Johnson upon the bill 
now before him will be the judge’s final summing- 
up, I fear. Itseems strange that the decent execu- 
tion of one obligation should be a pretext for wiping 
out innumerable sins. No one can tell exactly | 
what will be the character of the forthcoming | 
message, except that it will be a refusal tu sign 
the bill. Nor do we have anything definite as to 
The 
public generally believe it will be sent early, not 
later than tomorrow. Perhaps it may, but my | 


| own impression is not favorable to even that de- 


cent treatment. A prominent Western Senator, 
of radical politics, but personally somewhat mod- | 
erate in tone, visited the White House on Satur- | 
day to urge the President to sign the bill. He 

found him closeted with the Blairs, and, though | 
received courteously and listened to patiently, he | 
came away with the impression that the President _ 
would retain the bill until the last moment to 

which it could be held without being charged with | 
having ‘‘pocketed” it. 


represents more closely the sentiments held at 
the White House than any other ‘‘pocket organ’ 
published here, actually foams at the mouth with 
rage. Since the bill passed, each day’s issue has 
ing it in the most violent manner. As the Jntelli- 


there can be no doubt of the authenticity of these 
outpourings. 


on good authority, reported to be preparing the 
veto. He writes the leaders in the papers I have 


named. 
REPORT ON IMPEACHMENT. 


There will be one made by the judiciary com- 
mittee. So much is certain; but whether it 
willl be positive and vigorous or not, no one but 
the committee itself can know. To their credit, 
I suppose it may be said, the committee has kept 
and still keeps its own counsel. i 

The general impression seems to be that the re- 
port will be of a character calculated to refer the 
investigation to the next Congress. My own im- 
pression is that the report will be adverse. There 
is a decided objection to impeachment among the 
majority ot New England and New York Repub- 
licans, while by far the largest portion of the 
Western men are earnest in its support. Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio are about equally divided. 
The same difference prevails relative to the time 
which the Fortieth Congress shall sit. ‘The 
Western men are in favor of remaining permanent- 
ly in session, believing as they do that to Congress 
the safety of the republic is entrusted, and that 
an adjournment while the White House is occu- 
pied as at present is to leave itin peril. In fact, 
the so-called conservative influence is busily ex- 
erting itself to prevent both impeachment and a 
continuance in session of the next Congress. The 
probability is that the Fortieth Congress will not 
| remain in session more than a week, taking a 
recess until about May, when the six loyal States 
that will be unrepresented at the commencement 
will have elected their delegations. 

BUTLER AS A POWER. 

There is, however, to my mind, a new force to 
enter into the complications now existing. That 
force will be likley to effect some changes. Their 
extent will depend upon the quantity of vigor 
used. I call that foree—Benjamin F. Butler. It 
is my impression that the General will at once as- 
sume the leadership of those who may be called 
the aggressive Radicals. 

THE FIRST GUN. 

It used to be the fashion, (and became so com- 
mon as at last to be stereotyped,) during the last 
| two years of the war, for generals to announce in 
their bulletins ‘She colored troops fought nobly.”’ 
| They have just earned their title to this praise in 
; another capacity. Yesterday the first election un- 
der universal suffrage was held in Georgetown. 
The result has demonstrated that, in civil as well 
as martial life, the colored men “fight nobly.”” A 
gentleman who spent the day in Georgetown 
watching the progress of the election, declares 
that he has never seen an election conducted in 
so orderly a manner, and that the conduct of the 
; newly-cnfranchised voters was beyond all praise. 
| They were subjected to a great many insults, and 
| would doubtless have been treated with violence 
| but for the excellent arrangements of the police. 
| A curious feature of the result is seen in the com- 
| paratively small number of loyal white votes 
; which were cast. The majority is ninety-one. 
| That majority is in excess of the registered col- 
| ored votes. This vote was given solid for the 
| successful candidate for rayor and a majority of 

the common council. It just balanced the cop- 
| perheads. Judging by the register and election 
| there could not have been a score of votes be- 
| tween the two parties. About one hundred is 
| then the number of the white Republicans in our 











| neighboring city. 
| This little contest won a national interest by 
virtue of the experimental character to which, in 
| the minds of most observers, it was invested. 
From the first [ have been confident that the col- 
ored citizens would do themselves honor. They 
have in great part managed the canvass them- 
selves, and done so with admirable discretion. 
As soon as the bili enfranchising them had be- 
come a law, they caused a careful poll to be taken, 
and knew in a short time not only how many 
they could register, but how many of rebel pro- 
clivities could be disfranchised, if the registry was 
properly made. In their public meeting the same 
vigor and good sense was displayed, affording, in 
this respect, an admirable contrast to the vile and 
intemperate abuse indulged in by. the ‘White 
Man’s party.” As usual, our chief advantages 
were reaped from the foe’s imprudence. 





had a ‘‘double-leaded’’ ponderous leader denounc- 


gencer is in reality edited at the White House, | 


Jerry Black, Buchanan’s Attorney-General, is,’ 


Hott Hii!—The Pine Bluff, Ark., Southern 
Vindicator thus dmiably vindicates its free speec 
and knowledgé of pure English :—= 

Congress! Congress!! Congress!!! What a 
supreme absurdity to call a set of degraded, pol- 
luted, niggerized, cess-pool dregs, liberty-despi- 
sing miscreants, such as howl and rage for blood 
and spoons at Washington, a Congress! Why, 
it is perfectly outrageous, and an insult sufficient 
to call the spirits of our forefathers from their ce- 
lestial abode to rebuke the perpetrators. 


Tur New Governor or Maine.—Few of our 
officers achieved a more brilliant reputation during 
the warthan Major-General, now Governor, Cham- 
berlain, of Maine. Entering the army as Lieut. 
Colonel, he rapidly rose, not by form, but by merit. 
At one time, shot through both thighs, his surgeon 
told him there was not one chance in ten for his 
life; but in an astonishingly short time, he was 
again in the saddle. Through the whole war he 
occupied a conspicuous place, and in the last days 
of the rebellion had the honor conferred upon 
no other officer, of being promoted upon the field 
of battle by Gen. Grant himself. He was liket 
wise, in acknowedgment of his valor, commis- 
sioned to receive General Lee’s final surrender. 


Sa Gov. Swann of Maryland doesn’t find his 
senatorial scheme working well, and so withholds 
his resignation as Governor. Should he resign 
and present his credentials as Senator, Lieut.- 
Gov. Cox would succeed him. Should the Sen- 
ate judiciary committte delay reporting on his 
credentials until after the adjournment of the 
Legislature, and then report that he is not en- 
titled to his seat on account of the corruption 
employed in securing his election, it would be- 
come the duty of Gov. Cox to appoint a Senator 
pro tempore, and he would doubtless appoint his 
friend Mr. Creswell, whose present term as Sena- 
tor will expire on Monday next. Thinking ‘‘a 
| bird in the hand is worth two in the bush,’’ Swann 
| has concluded to fold his wings on the senatoria 
honor. 





SH The Worcester Palladium seems to be the 
organ of the Johnson party in central Massachu- 
setts. It has been the constant and servile apologist 
and defender of the President in all his manifold 
treacheries and usurpation. No word of condem- 
nation or censure has been applied to him in its 
columns, whiie Congress has been scolded with- 
out stint or reason. The political renegades who 
have been appointed to office under this most cor- 
rupt and faithless administration have found in its 
editor their warmest friend and supporter; and 
all this has been done for the privilege of publish- 
ing the laws “‘by authority.’’ Surely the Repub- 
licans of Worcester county are long suffering and 
slow to wrath to allow the man who does all this 
to hold one of the most important offices in the 
county. 


Reset Georcretown Congverep py Necro 
Vortes.—While the Boston Board of Aldermen on 
Monday last were striking the word ‘“colored’’ 
from the voting-lists, the inspectors of elections at 
Georgetown, D. C., were counting in Charles D. 
Welsh, radical, clected Mayor by 96 majority by 
the votes of the colered men, for the first time 
thrown, under the equal suffrage act of Congress. 
No disturbance occurred during the day, though 
the authorities, in their fear, detailed 150 men, in- 
cluding the local police and a mounted force, to 
preserve the peace. During the entire day there 
was less drunkenness and disorder in the streets 
than usual. Hundreds of colored men were at 
the polls long before they were opened. The se- 
cession whites were very much disgusted with 
the performances! 


PunisnMent oF A CoLtorep Preacner IN 
Geor@a.—The United States district-attorney 
of Georgia has made a report on the case of Rey. 
William Fincher, a colored man who was arrested 
and sentenced to one year in the chain-gang, on 
a charge of vagrancy, by the Superior Court ot 
Pike county, last fall. ‘The letter of the district- 
attorney, Mr. Fitch, shows that the facts in tke 
case are as reported some time ago. He says va- 
grancy is a crime, according to the laws of Geor- 
jgia, and though Mr. Fincher was a travelling 
| preacher, sustained by benevolent people at the 
| North, and had ample means in his pocket at the 
| time of his arrest, he was sentenced as above. 
| Why! they can’t convict an acknowledged loafer, 
| without visible means of support, ii Boston, if he 
| chances to have a twenty-five cent currency-piece 
in his possession. 








“Massacnusetts Yesterpay.’’—Under the 
above caption the copperhead newspapers abroad 
are publishing extracts from Massachusetts news- 
papers to show that slavery once existed in our 
commonwealth. They preface their citations 





counties were represented, and a State Education- | 


The clection isa great victory. It is the first! with this remark: ‘1 few years ago slavery was 
fire on the mountain-top. It proclaims the fall tolerated "in Massachusetts, and the newspapers 

of that Troy before which we have so long been | were filled with disgusting advertisements relat- 
| encamped. It is as if the trumpet-blasts that beat | ing to negroes.” ‘The advertisements which 
| down the walls of Jericho were again heard peal- | they quote as appearing a few years ago, and as 

ing in the land. One practical illustration iike | characteristic of Massachusetts “yesterday Pecaaes 
that of yesterday will be potent in establishing | the Rochester Democrat, (from which we copy ,)— 
| the safety of freedom. It.wili be a fit one to point | are upwards of a hundred years old. But this 
| an argunnnek naanet thope: whey Nhe: ereek, de | fact is of course unknown to the ignorant block- 
| clare that ‘suffrage is not a democratic right, but |} eaqs by whom the copperhead papers are gen- 
_ a popular privilege.’ erally edited. WLudicrously enough these chaps 


TWO PAINTINGS. ek ti hein’ kanes eae 
} mages A rofess to shocked at such adverti i 
| Mr. Ritchie, the well-known painter and en- | P xe ethos 
| 


| old Massachusetts papers, while only “‘yesterday’’ 


| graver, is now here engaged in the finishing | : 2 
bes ’ ee 8 | they were upholding slavery with all their might 


| touches to the great work on which he has been | ; ‘ 
| ; and denouncing as fanatical any reference to such 
so long engageJ—the Death-bed of Abraham | ? - f : 

advertisements in the Southern papers of our 


Lincoln. The picture is in the room of the Sen- | : 
| own time. 


| ate Committee on Public Lands, which is used as | ee 


| attraction. 


There is certainly no more 


| President together, made a failure ‘in their first 


| the artist’s temporary studio. It seems to be, in 
the brief opportunities I have yet had for study- | 
ing it, an admirable and artistic representation of 
a scene of solemn and permanent historical im- | 
' portance. | 

Mr. Carpenter’s famous “Signing of the Eman- | 


| cipation Proclamation” was to-day hung in the | 


Rotunda, and forms, as it should, the center of 
The more I see of this work, the 
more I am impressed of its value both as a work 


| of art and historical record. Kosmos. 


| 





HOME NOTES. 
tg Sumner and Chandler vs. Sherman and | 


Fessenden—popular verdict for plaintiffs. | 


| 
i 


Lrg The Philadelphia City Item wants a free 
city library like that of Boston—“‘for that institu- | 
tion is conducted on a model plan, well worthy “ 

| 


, 


imitation.’ 


te Our statement that the Garrison testimo- | 
nial amounted to about 330,000 was a little inac- | 
curate. The fact is, there has been received in| 
cash, just $20,000; in subscriptions, about $2000; | 


| making a total of $22,000, and no more. 


ter As we go to press, the veto of the recon- | 
struction bill and the bill itself are Jying on the 
President’s table. It is generally believed that | 
he has not yet fully made up his mind which docu- | 
ment to sign. Many gentlemen of influence have | 
visited him to urge the signing of the bill. 


} 


ty Wendell Phillips, in the Anti-Slavery Stand- | 


ard, relates the following anecdote, in commen- | 
dation of Thaddeus Stevens :— 
An effort would have been made early in the 
war to remodel the U. S. Supreme Court but for | 
avery general distrust of Mr. Lincoln's policy | 
in filling vacancies there. Thaddeus Stevens, 
when appealed to in 1862 to neutralize the poison | 
of that bench by adding two or three trustworthy 
judges, replied: ‘‘Add judges for Abraham to | 
nominate! I had rather risk the court as it is.” 
23g" Long John Wentworth’s investigation 
into charges of corrupt bargain between Republi- | 
can members of Congress and the President, with 
reference to a compromise on the reconstruction 
and impeachment questions, has come to nought. 
All the stir on the subject was made by outsiders, 
who, thinking they could bring Congress and the 





The Intelligencer, which, on these great occasions, ' trial of the experiment. 


Soutnern Aprreciation or Porutar Ep- 
ccaTion, — The Wilmington (N. C.) Dispatch 
shows the spirit in which the reconstructed com- 
munities receive the cffurts made to teach their 
ignorant masses :— 

This Southern land, it seems, will never escape 
the wrath of the Almighty, levelled at it because 
of the neglect to employ those means which he 
had given, a lack of appreciation of which caused 
the defeat that we sustained in our effort to 
achieve independence. 

Curse after curse, like those which descended 
on the Egyptians, came spreading dismay through- 
out our land. Military rule first, freedmen's- 
bureau insolence, Yankee impertmence, all have 
been upon us, and all have been borne with a 
very commendable patience. 

‘The worst of allthe curses which we have been 
called upon to submit to, however, is the insup- 
portable, intolerable nuisance of school-marms in 
our midst. teaching the infant “idea how to 
shoot.”’ We had hoped that this pestilential race 
would give us the go-by. We could stand any 
thing else that was sent; but when the benevo- 
lent societies of Boston scent out emissaries, we 
felt that we should sink under this, the last, the 
worst, of all our punishments fora criminal failure 
to accomplish our own political salvation when 
the means were at hand. 


Decne OF THE Stave Trape.—Commander 
Cooper of the steamer ‘‘ Winooski” reports to the 


' Navy Department, from Havana, the results of a 


cruise araand Cuba to investigate the reports re- 
garding the landing of negroes upon that island. 
He visited the various ports on both sides of the 
island, and had a good opportunity fur getting the 
most reliable inform-tion, both from our consuls 
and from merchants who have long resided there, 
and states positively that no landing of negroes 
has taken place for more than a year. The large 
importations of coolies, nearly 15,000 Chinamen 
having been brought over during the year 1866, 
have in a great measure done away with slave las 
bor. On the north side many plantations are 
worked by whites and free colored labor, while 
others are divided into medium-sized farms and 
worked on shares, both of which plans are suc- 
ceeding well. Commander Cooper reports the 
Spanish authorities and navy vigilant in énforc- 
ing stringent orders of the present captain-general 
against the slave trade, and says the fecling 
among the better classes of society is against an 

fresh importations. s 


Tue Suaw Mosument.—Gen. Rufus Saxton 
announces that.shortly after the assault on Wag- 
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think it would be well for him to do so. The | 
Secretary again said he could rot tell what the | 


President’s purpose was, adding: “He takes time | 


st tle 
HeTeSS, 


though x 


to look into the whole question before acting.” | 

{ 
Gen. Grant thereupon responded: ‘‘Do you}! 
think he is open to conviction ? 


en, in- 


ree, to 


Would my opin- | 
ion have any weight with him? I don’t want to | 
bore him if he has reached his decision, but I very 
much hope he will sign the bill.’’ Some further | 

** conversation was -had, showing Gen. Grant’s | 

strong desire for harmonious action between the 

President and Congress. | 


Presipent Lixcoutn on Surrrace.—Mr. 
Grinnell, of Iowa, related in the House, the other | 


y there 
streets 
vere at 
Phe se 
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=» 
with 


}\ 
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ileFK IN 


ttorney 
of Rev. 
day, the following incident:— | 

It is known in this House that I was very 
anxious that all the black men, North and South, | 
that could possibly be enlisted should be placed in 
the army to help put down the rebellion. I intro- | 
duced a resolution to that eflect, and it passed the | 
House of Representatives. Shortly afterward I 
met Mr. Lincoln, and he asked me to come to his 
room, when he said to me: ‘That resolution im- 
plies that we are not doing all we could; but Iam | 
glad that Congress has indorsed the policy of | 
actively enlisting black men. It implies that if | 
they are enlisted and fight tor the country it must 
do something more for them. It isa great day for 
the black man when you tell him he shall carry a 
gun. Now,’’ said Mr. Lincoln, ‘tell your people 
in lowa, and your friends in Congress if you 
choose, that the time has come when I am for 
everybody fighting the rebels. Let Indians fight 
them; let the negroes fight them; and if you have 
got any strong-legged jackasses in Iowa that can 
kick rebels to death they have my hearty consent,’’ | 
{laughter ;] and added, ‘‘ When you give the negro | 
these rights, when you puta gun in his hands, it 
prophesies something more: it foretells that he is 
to have the full enjoyment of his liberty and man- 
hood.” Happy for the nation’s future if we would 
take up the prophecy and make his philosophy | 
our guide in this political crisis, and never be a! 
party to a wrong done to a human being because | 
he is black or because he has been a slave. 
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Harvey, THE MisisteER TO PORTUGAL, DE- 
vorp OF HIS Breap-anp-Butter. — Poor Mr. | 
Harvey, who wanted to do a smart thing and | 
stand high in the graces of Mr. Johnson and Mr. 
Seward when he wrote his epistle from Madrid | 
abusing Congress, finds that the political path he | 
sought is a hard road to travel. His telegram to 
the Charlestonians, prior to the breaking out of 
the war, informing them of the departure of the | 
“‘Star-of-the-West,’’ the succoring steamer for | 
Fort Sumter, was hardly more mean than the way 
he lately finessed to get a portion of his withheld | 
salary. It appears that he was given leave of ab- | 
sence last summer for three months to visit Ger- | 
many for his health, the duties of the office being | 
performed by an‘attache of the legation. On his re- | 
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should be paid to Mr. Harvey. 
itlort to ; 


protested and returned to the minister, who wrote 
a letter complaining of the Treasury officers, say- 
ing that the draft showed on its face that the 
money was not for himself, and he thought pay- 
ment had been wrongly refused. No money has 
been paid to Mr. Harvey since the act of last ses- 
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paid to him directly or indirectly till leave is! 
given by Congress. 


A Warsine rrow Jamaica.—Mr Gardiner | ¢. 


Greene Hubbard ot Cambridge, has lately printed 


rection in Jamaica.” It embraces a compact! 
statement of the history and a candid discus 
of the causes of that meiancholy affair. Mr. | 
Hubbard holds to Massachusetts ideas on the sub- 
ject of liberty and the negro, but he does not paing 
the condition of the freed people of Jamaica in 
Very attractive colors. Equal suffrage in their | 


case has proved a failure; it turned the represen- |‘ , 
and the President made a report and were dis- 


tative system into a farce, and self-government 
has been voluatarily abandoned, the colonial leg- | 
islature given up, and the island is now only a 
crown colony, with a governor and council ap- 
pointed by the queen. But Mr. Hubbard makes 
it clear that neither this, nor the admitted sloth, 
dishonesty and licentiousness of the negroes, is 
to be attmbuted to any incapacity on their part 
for civilized life, but to the neglect of the gov-, 
ernment to defend the freed people in their new. 
ly-acquireé rights and to furnish them the educa- 
tron essential to the improvement of their con- | 
dition. Jamaica furnishes a fitting lesson and 
warning to us, who are trying the experiment of 
African elevation on a grander scale; for if we 
fail to give education with the franchise we shall 
see more melancholy results than does Jamaica ' 
atthe end of thirty years of liberty. The his- 
tory of Jamaica plainly teaches, says Mr. Hub 
bard, that the slaveholder is not a safe custodian 
of the rights of freedmen. Let us make sure tha- | 





| wress. 
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| tax restored. 


| bate, but no action followed. 
Sion the army appropriation bill, directing officers of 


Is blown about the world, but to his friends 

A sweeter secret hides behind his fame, 

And love steals shyly through the loud acclaim 

To murmur a God bless you! and there ends. 

As I muse backward up the chequered years 

Wherein so much was given, sv much was lost, 

Blessings in both kinds, such as cheapen tears,— 

But hush! this is not for profaner ears ; 

Let them drink molten pearls nor dream the cost. 

Some suck up poison from a sorrow’s core 

As nought but nightshade grew upon earth’s 
ground; 

Love turned all his to heart’s-ease, and the more 

Fate tried his bastions, she but found a door 

Leading to sweeter manhood and more sound. 

Even as a wind-waved fountain’s swaying shade 

Seems of mixed race, a gray wraith shot with sun, 

So through his trial faith translucent shone 

Till darkness, half-disnatured so, betrayed 

A heart of sunshine that would fain o’er-run. 

Surely if skill in song the shears may stay 


| And of its purpose cheat the charmed abyss, 


If our poor life be lengthened by a lay, 
He shall not go, although his presence may, 
And the next age in praise shall double this. 


| Long days be his and each as lusty-sweet 


As gracious natures find his song to be; 
May age steal on with softly-cadenced feet 
Falling in music, as for him were meet 
Whose choicest verse is not so rare as he! 





NEWS OUTLINE. 


Congress. 


Friday, Feb. 22.—In the Senate, the post-office 
committee reported the joint resolution to select a 
site for a new post office in Boston, which was 
passed. A committee of conference was asked 
on the bill transferring the Indian Bureau to the 
War Department. The joint resolution relating 
to commissioners to the Paris Exposition was 
passed. In the House the Senate amendments to 
the civil appropriation bill, striking out the appro- 
priation for the Congressional Globe; to the Milita- 
ry Academy appropriations, that no money be ex- 
pended in violation of the test-oath and that no 
cadets from rebel States be admitted; and to the 
diplomatic appropriation bill, restoring the appro- 
priation for the mission to Portugal, were not con- 
curred in. The bill tor the relief of contractors 
for building iron-clads was passed; also the bill 
to protect the lives of passengers on steam vessels. 

Saturday, Ech, 23.—In the Senate, the joint 
resolution to prohibit the payment of any claims 
accruing betore April 13, 1861, to persons who 
encouraged the rebellion, was passed. The army 


| Appropriation bill was reported with the provision 


for the purchase of the Willard Sears estate at 
Watertown, Mass. The Indian appropriation bill 
was passed. In the House the civil appropriation 
bill was considered in committee of the whole and 
a numler appropriations added to it. The office 
of commissioner of public buildings is abolished 
by an amendment to this bill, which prevides in- 


stead that a superintendent of public buildings | 


shall be cleeted by the Senate. The bill passed. 
The bill of indemnity for proclamations and acts 


turn, Mr. Harvey drew on the State Department} under them in suppressing the rebellion was 


Siscane The draft came, P 
and payment was refused in accordance with the | 
act of Congress declaring that no money whatever 
The draft was | distinction based on color in the qualifications for 
| voters; the river and harbor improvement bill; a 
| bill relating to goods brought from the British 


assed. 

Monday, Feb. 25.—In the Senate, the following 
are among the measurss. passed:—a bill relating 
to the government of Montana, and removing a 


' Provinces to be carried into the interior without 
, inspection; the bill to regulate the disposition of 
| fines under the customs laws. A bili to consoli- 
| date the national debt was introduced by Mr. Sher- 
, man. In the House the report of the committee 
/ on the internal revenue frauds was presented. A 
resolution was passed declaring that the surviv- 
}ing soldiers and sailors of the war of 1812 should 


| be placed on the pension rolls of the present Con- 


The tax bill was passed with the cotton 


Luesday, Feb. 26.—In the Senate John D. De- 
ees, the former government printer, was elected 


' superintendent ot public printing under the re- 
in pamphlet form a paper on ‘‘The Late Insur- cent act creating that office. 
a department of education underwent some de- 


The bill to estabhsh 
Amendments to 


the Freedmen’s Bureau to prohibit whipping and 
maiming in the South, and disbanding militia or- 


| ganizations in the lately rebel States, were adopt- 
ed. 
claims was 


The joint resolution relating to Southern war 
passed, together with a number of pri- 
vate bills. In the House the committee on the 
alleged corrupt dealings of members of Congress 


charged. The fortification appropriation bill was 
passed with an amendment to the effect that no 
more than half the appropriations be expended 
during the next fiscal year. The joint resolution 
relating to the removal of the Naval Academy 


from Annapolis was rejected. The tariff bill was | 


taken up. 

Wednesday, Feb. 27.—In the Senate, a bill re- 
ducing the number of cadets at large from 25 to 
1), was passed. The House bill to fand com- 
pound interest notes was taken up and the finance 
committee offered a substitute giving certificates 
bearing 3 per cent. interest in redemption of the 
bonds. The substitute was agreed to and the bill 
was The indemnity bill and the bill re- 


| lating to vacancies in the offices of President and 


Vice-President were reported as passed in thi 
House. The latter was Page 
session, 


authorizing the Secretary of Warto contract for 
an equestrian statue of Gen. Scott was passed. 
The miscellaneous appropriation bill was amended 
ob aa: 0h oheteds tae ate of Commissioner 0: 
Public Buildings and the authorizing the appoint- 
ment of a citil engineer by the President, instead. 
In the House the naval appropriation bill was 


in that note. 

Tuesday, Feb. 26.—In the State Senate, yester- 
day, a report was received from the trustees and 
the director (Prot. Agassiz) of the Museum of 
Comparative Zoology; inexpedient was reported 
to incur the expense of lithographing the plans 
of the proposed alterations of the State House; a 
bill was introduced incorporating the New Bed- 
ford Shipping Company with a capital of $100,000. 
In the House a large number of petitions for and 
against a license law were received; a bill was re- 
ported to prevent the sale and use of fire crack- 
ers; bills were introduced concerning taxes on 
polls; the order concerning licensing houses of ill 
fame was withdrawn. 

The municipal election in Georgetown, D. C., 
yesterday, resulted in the choice of the candidate 
of the negro suffrage party for mayor. 
Ex-Governor Brown of Georgia will publish in 
the Atlanta papers a letter advising the accept- 
ance of the terms offered in the reconstruction 
biil. : 
Wednesday, Feb. 27. In the State Senate, yes- 
terday, a bill was reported to authorize the Agri- 
cultural Branch Railroad Company to increase its 
capital stock, and change itsname. ‘The bills au- 
thorizing the town of Medford to procure a supply 
of water, and concerning drains and.sewers in the 
town of Brookline, were ordered to be engrossed. 
In the House the interest bill was passed to be 
enacted. 

The Union convention at Frankfort, Kentucky, 
has nominated Mr. Sidney Barnes for governor. 
The Maine legislature has passed a bill similar 
to the Massachusetts law establishing the State 
Constabulary. 

Gov. Swann of Maryland, it is now said, will 
not resign the governorship, but will decline the 
senatorship. 

The damage by the freshet in Western Kansas 
is estimated at about $250,000. 

The Ohio House of Representatives has reject- 
ed the resolution to strike the word ‘‘white”’ from 
the State Constitution. 

Thursday, Feb. 28.—In the State Senate, yester- 
day, four bills were reported to incorporate agri- 
cultural and horticukural societies. and a bill to 
fix the price of shares at $100 in all corporations 
hereatger organized. In the House a bill was in- 
troduced in relation to the taxation of the Mer- 
cantile Savings Institution of this city ; the bill to 
incorporate the Roxbury Branch Railroad Com- 
pany was ordered to be engrossed. 

Professor Peirce of Cambridge yesterday took 
the oath of office as Superintendent of the United 
States Coast Survey. 

Only 988 cattle are reported as at the live stock 
market this week, with an advance of 50c per 100 
lbs. Receipts of sheep 7000, with last week’s 
prices fully sustained. 

Friday, March. 1.—In the State Senate, yester- 
day, the interest bill was passed to be enacted; an 
order was adopted concerning the expediency of 
abolishing all bounties to the agricultural socie- 
ties; and resolves were reported providirg for 





of style; the card photograph, medium-sized photographs 
finished in India ink, colored in water-color or oil-colors ; 
life-sizes, like paintings, or finished us crayons. 

Copies made from old daguerrotypes, ambrotypes, card 
pictures, and tintype:, enlarged to any size that may be de- 
sired. No one need despair of obtaining a fine large finish- 
ed or colored photograph of their absent or deceased friends, 
if t'".ey only have a daguerrotype, ambrotype, or even a 
smail tintype of them. 

Mr. W. employs the finest artists, and rarely ever fails to 
give entire satisfaction to his patrons. 

The entrance is on Washington street, next below the store 
of Hogg, Brown & Taylor. Feb. 16. 





_ MARRIAGES. — ie 





In this city, 27th ult., by Rev. Nathaniel Hall, assisted by 
Rev. Edward E. Hale, Robert B. Williams, Jr, to Mary E., 
daughter of Samuel S. Pierce, Esq. 
2ist ult., by Rev. Dr. Eddy, Dr. 8. Clesson Pratt to Miss 
Sarah M. Adams. 
19th ult., by Rev. 8. B. Croft, Mr. William A. Ford to Miss 
Margaret A. Parker. 

In South Boston, 17th ult., by Rev. George H. Hepworth, 
Mr. Andrew Bates to Susie A., daughter of Capt. Elijah 
Harris. 

In East Boston. 22d ult., by Rev. J. Bingham, Henry N. 
Delano to Sarah E., daughter of Henry Pigeon, Esq. 

Ia Worcester, 23d ult., by Kev. E. W. Virgin, Mr. Uriah 
Rose to Miss Nellie Conant. 








In this city, 22d ult., Mrs. Hannah N., widow of the late 
Oliver Eldredge, 73. 

24th ult., Ellen Maria, daughter of Charles E. and Olive S. 
Valentine, 6 vrs. 11 mos. 

20th ult., Mrs. Margaret A., wife of William A. Ford, 24 


rs. 

27th ult., Richard H. Lang, 22. 

In Fast Boston, 23d ult., Allan McLean, 84 yrs. 

In Charlestown, 26th ult., J. Edwin, son of Hon. Timothy 

Fletcher, 39. 

In Dorchester, 25th ult., Thomas J. Brigham, formerly of 

Boston, &. 

In West Newton, 2st alt., Mr. William F. Ward, 5. 

Fo Beverly, 24th ult., very suddenly, Rev. John Nichols, 

58 yrs. 

In Plymouth, 25th ult., Amasa Bartlett, 62 yrs. 2 moa. 

PR Kingston, 23d ult., suddenly, Paraclete Holmes, Esq., 
yrs. 

Lost off Cape Hatteras, on steamer ‘‘City of Bath,’’ 10th 

ult., Charles W. Apthorp of Jamaica Plain, 35 yrs. 








- $PECIAL NOTICES. 


; : | 
t#- SPECIAL == ANNOUNCEMENT.— | 
OPENING OF THE 
NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


aaa a LT AAT 


THIS Day. 
THE SOLITUDES OF NATURE 
AND OF MAN; 


—oRr— 
The Loneliness of Human Life. 
CY W. R. ALGER. 





Part 1. 
The Solitudes of Nature; The Desert, the Prairie, the 
Ocean, the Pole, the Forest, the Mountain, the Ruin. 


Part 2. 
The Solitudes of Man ; Individuality, Grief, Love, Occu- 
pation, Selfishness, Genius, Death. 


Part 3. 

The Morals of Solitude ; Dangers of Solitude ; Uses of Sol- 
itude. 

Part 4. 

Sketches of Lonely Characters, or Personal Illustrations 

of the Good and Evil of Solitude ; comprising thirty-seven 

Biographical Notices of Celebrated People. 


In enc velume, 13mo. Price $2. 


*,* Sold by all Bocksellers, and mailed postpaid, by the 
publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


Mar. 2. BOSTON. It 


REPEATING WATCHES, 
OF THB FOLLOWING MAKES: 
A New Variety, Just Recelwved, 


JULES JURGENSEN’S 
One and five-minute Repeaters. 

PATEK PHILLIPPE & CO. 
HUGUENIN & SONS. 
P. REYNAUD & CO. 

— ALso — 
Fine Quarter Second or Timing Watches. 
Double Timekeepers and 

Magic Hanters. 


PALMER & BACHELDERS, 


162 Washington St., Boston. 

Mar. 2. Hit 

‘ ’ 
THE PIANIST’S ALBUM; 
A collection of Marches, Waltzes, Polkas, Redowas, Galops, 
Mazourkas, Quadrilles, Four-hand Pieces, Dances, &c. A 
brilliant set of pianoforte gems. Suited to every grade of 
capacity, and indispensable to every pianist who would be- 
come familiar with the popular music of the day. 
This new volume, being the third of the “HOME CIR- 
CLE,” will be welcomed by all who desire to have the BEST 
PIECES ina convenient form. A very large number of the 
ges contained in this new compilation are not to be found 
in any other, though much admired and in constant de- 
mand, a fact that will render it the leading book of its kind. 
Price, plain, $2.50; cloth, $3; cloth, full gilt, $4. Sold by 
all music-dealers, and nailed, post-paid. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO.. PuBLisners, 
Mar. 2. 3t 277 Washington street. 


THE LARGEST 


COLLECTION OF SEEDS ever offered in America. Full 
and explicit dizections for cultivation are given in our new 
AMATEUR CULTIVATORS’ GUIDE TO TILE KITCHEN 
AND FLOWER GARDEN. Now ready. A descriptive work 
of 130 pages, fully illustrated with a beautiful colored plate 
and 100 engravings, containing a list of over 2500 varieties of 
Flower and Vegetabie Seed; also. 150 varieties of the choic- 
est French Hybrid Gladiolus. All the novelties, both cf 
the Flower and Vegetable, for 1867. will be found described 
in the above work. Mailed free to any address on receipt of 
25 cents. WASHBURN & CO., 

, es Hall, Boston. 

t 


























Seed Merchants 
Mar. 2-16-30,-Apr. 6. 








WILLIAM TUFTS, 
No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Corner ef INDIANA PLACE, Boston.) 


CAT ERS, on the shortest notice, and at reasonable 
rates, for 


large or small, Every requisite furnished from Table to 
Dessert, with experienced Waiters to attend. 
WEDDING CAKE 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome style. 
Superior IceeCreams, Cake and Confec- 
tionary of all sorts. Feb. 2. 








“PEERLESS.” 
The best Cooking Stove ever made{ 
— FoR — 
COAL AND WOOD. 
Nos. 7}, 8, 8} anp 9. 
With and Without Extension Tep. 


The ‘‘PEERLESS” has all the advantages of the popular 
stoves in ure, together with such NEW FEATURES as jystify 
the manufacturers in calling it the Bsst Cooxrne Stove in 


the market. 
6 
PEERLESS,” 


because it is superior to all other Cooking Stoves in Econo- 
uy, Simpricity, CLEANLINESS, BAKING, Roastina and Beaty. 


Ist, Economy. A patented method of heating the air and 
conveying it through the oven, saves from twenty to thirty 
per cent. of fuel. 

2d, Simpuicity. It is easily managed. The fire can be per- 
fectly controlled and kept through an entire season without 
rekindling. 

8d, CLEANLINESS. 
ing the grate. 

4th, Baxina. Itr large oven, wherein all parts are of 


No dust escapes while shaking or dump- 





equal temperature. bakes as evenly ays a brick oven, and that 
without turning the article. It bakes quickly. 
5th, Roastinc. Accurrentof hot air constantly passing 


as wellasa tin kitchen. 

6th, Beauty. Made of. the best iron, it will not crack. 
Well moulded, artistically designed and smoothly cast, it is | 
the most beautiful as wellas the most serviceable stove in | 
the market. 

Each stove is WARRANTED to be and do all that is claimed 
for it. 

In all the requisites of a first-class cook stove, the Peer- 
less, as its name indicates, has no equal in the market. 


PRATT & WENTWORTH, 
MANUFACTURERS, 


87,89 & 91 North Street, Boston. 
Feb. 2. 3m 








MUSIC HALL, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Instructors: 








| the republication of the report on the invertebrate 
animals of the State. Jn the House, a bill was | 
reported concerning practice in divorce cases; an | 
| important bill was also reported concerning rail- 
roads. 

| ‘The General Assembly of Virginia will hold an | 
| extra session to consider the plan of reconstruction | 
| resolved on by Congress. A resolution to accept 
| the plan in good faith, was offered yesterday in 
| the North Carolina House of Commens. 


Foreign. 





Saturday, Feb. 25.—The proposed Greek loan is 
on the London market. The health of Count Bis- 
mark is improving. 


on the Danube and the arrest of many persons. 


North German Parliament took place in Berlin, 


| afternoons. 
By way ot Berlin advices | 
are received of trouble in the Austrian provinces | 


Orro Dresex, B. J. Lane, E. Perapo, Cart Zerrauy, Sic. 
Dama. G. E. Waitixe, 8. A. Evsry, W LH. Scavuttze, 8. P. 
Tockerman, WoL? Fries, AvGust Stein. 

Signor Maca, Professor of the Italian Language. 

Lewis B. Monrogr, Classes for Development of Voice, 
Wednesdays at 4.?.M. Also, Evening Classes on Mondays. | 

L. W. Mason. Etementary Singing Classes on Saturday af- | 
ternoons at 3 o'clock. 

It is announced, also, that a Singing Class will be held for 
instructing pupils in singing at sight according tothe sys | 
tem pursued in the leading schools of Europe. The method | 
used enables the pupils to acquire facility of reading in an 
exceedingly short space of time. This class will meet on | 
Friday evening. The attention of parents is called to the 
fact that arrangements have been made at the N. E. C. of 
Music to give instruction, instrumental and vocal, to the 
children of the public schools, on Wednesday and Saturday | 

{ 
' 
| 


| 
MONDAY. TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY February 18, 19, 20. | 
! 
} 





Terms unusually moderate. See below. All the Orches- | 
tral Concerts and Musical Soirées given by the N. E. C. of 
Music are Free to the pupils. 


a a A 3 | Terms, $10 :or the Ist and 2d grades; $15, $20 and #25 | 
Monday, Feb. 25.—The opening of the first | for 3d, 4th and 5th grades. 


Mr. Monroe's classes $5 per term ; to pupils of the Con- 


| ties in the execution of 


| whether on CARD or PORCELAIN, or VIGNETTE, BUST, 


Saturday. 


The King of Prussia in the speech 


the formation of a new constitutional union. A | 
serious insurrection is said to be impending in 
Spain. 

Tuesday, Feb. 26.—The despatches aunounce 
the introduction of the government scheme of re- 
form in the English Parliament. Four new fran- 
chises and a change in some of the borough seats 
| are proposed. Mr. Disraeli spoke in favor of the 
| scheme and Mr. Bright against it. 

Wednesday, Feb. 27.—The reform resolutions 
| laid before the British House of Commons by the 
| government have been withdrawn, and a reform 
| bill will be substituted. The provincial confeder- 
| ation bill has passed the House of Lords. A Fe- 
| nian captain from the United States, suspected of 
complicity in the recent outbreak, has been ar- 
rested in Ireland. The Italians, in the elections 
held, have chosen candidates hostile to Ricasoli. 

Thursday, Feb. 23.—Garibaldi reached Venice 
| on the Dsth. The ‘“‘reforms” recently announced 
| by the Emperor are not popular in France. 

” Friday, Morch 1.—The despatches announce a 
meeting of the Atlantic Telegraph Company to 
consider the subject of a reduced tariff. T 
Turkish garrisons in Servia are to be withdrawn. 
A feeling of distrust is said to prevail in financial 
circles in London. 





Weekly Financial Report. 


ComMOXWEALTE Crrice, Bostox, 
Fatwar, March 1, 12 M. 

The :uzoney market remains in about the same condition. 
with little change in the demand, supply, or rates of inter- 
est. Call loans are quick at 6 per cent., and good commere 
cial paper is offering at 5 per cent. There is considerable 
good paper obtainable at 54.@9 per cent. Government seca- 
rities continue in good request. 6's of 1831, 110}; 5-20's, 
1862, 111; do., 1964, 107f ; do., 1965, 108] ; do., 1865, new, 
196] ; 10-40's, 101j ; 7-30's, August, 105; ; do., June, 105j ; 
do., July, 105j. The gold market bas bern quite fem but 





| servatory $3 only. 
Mr. Mason's classes $5 per term; to pupils of the Con- 


from the throne said all hope of future welfare servatory $1 only. 
rested on the unity of Germany, and he advised | 


For further information see circulars at ntusic stores, or | 
ad ress E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston, Maas. 

Feb. 3 1{2t 

tg SEND FOR PAMPHLET on the treat- ! 
ment of Consumption, Asthma. Brorehitis, Catarrh, and all 
diseases of the Lungs and Air Passages, by 

MEDICATED INHALATION. 

In this mode of treatment, remedies are brought into im- 
mediate contact with the diseased surfaces, so that their ac- 
tion is direct and rapid, while medicines taken into the stom- 
ach fail entirely to reach the disease, or act imperceptrdly. 
Pampalet sent free. Address Drs. FOWLER & DAYTON, 34 
Amity street, New York. 3m Dee 22. 





Xe THE ONLY WAY TO CURE PILES. | 
| All ointments, liniments, and every other outward applica — 
| tion are only time and money thrown away. The cause of 
| the trouble is beyond their reach. If you will use two of 
I HARRISON'S PERISTALTIC LOZENGES i 
regularly every night, you will get rid of COSTIVENESS, | 
which is the chief cause of PILES. either bleeding or blind. | 
We want every person to try our Lozenges, and they will , 
| thank us for calling their attention to them. One after din- 
per or suppe> banishes every furm of Indiges jon. Two 
move the bowels once only, and never gripe, or require in- 
crease of dose, thus differing from all PILLS. 
For HABITUAL CONSTIPATION they excel every other 
remedy. Sold by J. 8. HARRISON & CO., 
No. 1 Tremont Temple, Boston, 
| and for sale by our agents every shere ; or will be mailed to | 
| any address on enclosing 6) cents. H6m Nev.3. | 








pecially recommended by the medical faculty for the cure ot 
diseases of the Stowace and Ustnart Orcass, Razumarism, | 
General Desutr, Dropsizs, Canosic Govornrua@a and Cc- 
Taxxovs Distases. For from the effects of 
excesses of any kind, it is perfectly invaluable. It never fails 
to effect acure. Priceone dollar per bottle. For sale by 
generally, and by JOHN A. BURLEIGH, 
Wholesale Druggist, Boston, Mass General Agent. 
Feb. 2. 


tar DR. HARRISON’S ICELAND BAL- 
SAM, rae Saenst, Sunest axp SPeeDiest Cvae ror Covens, | 
Cops, Sone Taxoat, &c. er nae sen eaten te thie i 
delicious remedy for all affections throat or Ings, . 
the most reasonable cure, even for Coxsturrios. Pleasecall | 
at No. 1 Tremont Temple, Boston. and see what else we can | 
exhibit in its favor. J.$.HARRISON& CO, | 
Nov. 10 








or sms > 1 “a eter hong ed to the whole range of Family Sewing, thick or thin. 


They use straight needies, wake the LOCK-STITCH alike ! WILLIAMS & EVERETT, 


is 
LOOK 


~ ALLEN’S 

New Photographic Rooms, 
6 TEMPLE PLACE, 

BOSTON, 


Have so superior in Boston for convenience, light or facili- 


SUPERIOR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


or LIFE-SIZE, on the 
MOST REASONABLE TERMS. 
Visitors always welcomed at the rooms, and sample pho- 
tographs cheerfully shown. Oct. 6. 
WHEELER & WILSON’S 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 


LOCK-STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES 


— ARE — 









The most simple machine. 
The most durable machine. | 


* material. 


They have a perfect tension. 
No snarling of threads. | 
No skipping of stitches. | 
Less machinery than other machines. 

Greater capacity than other machines. j 
They hem, feil, bind, gather, stitch, ruffle ond sew on the | 


| ruffle at the same time. 


Every kind of practical sewing done on the Wheeler & | 
Wilson. 


kind. 


in the narket. 


WILL 


203 Washington St., Boston, 


TURNER’S 


— on— 


UNIVERSAL 


— FOR — 


NEURALGIA, 


IN ALL ITS FORMS. 


WONDERFUL EFFICACY: 


WYZEMAN MARSIIALL, 36 South Russell street. 
ROBERT W. NEWELL, M.D., 6 Staniford street. 
JOHN K. HALL, Cashier National Bank of North America. 
LORING LOTIIROP, 43 Pinckney street. 
ASA MORRILL, Captain Police Station No. 3. 
WILLIAM BAKER, Boston Theatre. 

0. 0. JOHNSON, M.D., Framingham, Mass. 


JOIN S. DAMRELL, 
ment. 


FRANKLIN COMEE, Conductor, B. & W. R. R. 
FREDERICK A. WILKINS, late Cashier Boston Gas Co. 

J. P. SHOREY, Dana‘s Block, Main street, Watertown, Mass. 
FRANCIS 0. HENLEY, Portland, Me. 
J.M.R. 
JOHN H. CLAPP, 293 Main street, Charlestown, Mass. 


STORY, South Braintree, Mass. 


It is Sold by 


WILLIAM BROWN, 


TIC DOULOUREUX 


NEURALGIA PILL, 


A Safe, Certain and Speedy Cure 


The following well-known gentlemen in Boston and vi- 
cinity, among hundreds of others, are referred to for testi- 
mony as to its 


JACOB A. DRESSER, Superintendent East Boston Sugar 
Refinery. 


Chief Engineer Boston Fire Depart- 


547 Washington street; 


THEO. METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont street; 


JOS. T. BROWN, 


202 Washington street; 


THOS. RESTIEAUX, 


29 Tremont street} 


JOHN I. BROWN’& SON, 
425 and 1029 Washington strect ; 


TURNER & CO., 


PROPRIETORS, 


and by all other respectable dealers throughout the United 


PUBLIG OR PRIVATE PARTIES, |-.... 


120 Tremont Street, 


Feb.2. BOSTON, MASS. 


H6m 








IAM V. SPENCER, 


HAS NOW READY, 


1 


RECENTLY ISSUED. 


By EF. P. Evans, 


O ME OF TILE THOUGHTS OF JOSEPH JOUBERT, witha 
Memoir by George H. Calvert, Esq., author of ‘‘The 
Gentleman,” ‘‘First Years in Europe,” etc. 
16mo, tinted paper, price $1.50. 

REASON IN RELIGION. 
Hedge, D.D. 
tinted paper, $2.50. 


volume, 


(New edition.) By Rev. F. H. 
Price $2.00 ; also, a handsome edition on 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF LESSING. Translated from 
the German of Adolf Stahr. 
Michigan University. 2 volumes, crown octavo, price ‘ 
$5.00. 

*‘A work of permanent value. . 

| books which have been written and compiled for the pur- 

| pose of portraying the character and career of one of the 
through the oven, so thoroughly ventilates it that it roasts | most illustrious scholars and thinkers that even Germany 
| has produced. It combines judicious selection with ample 
| information, criticism with narration, and presenta with 
comparative brevity an outline of labors, the benefits of 


Ph. D., 


.. It is the best of many 


which the world is now enjoying in almost every department 


Nation, New York 


of learning and culture. . . . The translation is excellent.’’— 


“**The position of Lessing in German literature renders him 
the subject of peculiar interest among those who have at 
heart a sound intellectual culture in this country. 
thankful to Prof. Evans for presenting to our countrymen 
the biography of sucha manin so handsome a form... . 
We can safely predict to our readers that the perusal of the 
volumes will give them a fresh sympathy with a man whose 
naine has to a great extent been the subject of vague asso- 
ciation 1ather than positive knowledge, and will throw new 
light on the fortunes of the great battle for freedom and 
truth in the last century.”— New York Tithune. 





Fer Sale by all Bookaelicra. 


We are 


Copies sent by mail, free of postage, on receipt of the re- 
tail price. 
A liberal discount allowed to libraries, students and cler- 


gyman. 


Jan. 5. 


3t 


GEO.W. PARK, 


COU NSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
ly* 








JUST PUBLISHED, 


Feb. 16. 


46 Court Street, Boston. 





Fourth Edition of the Memotlr 


—or— 


GEORGE N. BRIGGS, 


Late Governor of Massachusetts, &c. 


With Illustrations, &c. 


, : The fourth edition of this most excellent and very popu- 
The most economical machine. | jar work has just been issued, and a supply can now be fur- 
They sew the greatest range Of | nished. Ministers and laymen are talking about it, and are 
using their influence to give it a wide circulation. No bet- 

| ter book save the Bible, can be placed in the gaxps oF 
} Youne Mey. 
The Philadelphia Episcopalian says :—‘‘We have not met 
| with the biography of any public man sinee reading that of 
Wilberforce, which bas pleased us so mach... . The gentle- 
man‘ the patriot, the Christian, shine conspicuously in hi« 
American citi- 
The Young Men's Christian Association should place 
a copy in every reading-room. We should like to see a copy 
More Wheeler & Wilson Machines sold than any other | chained to every Congressman’s desk, and placed in every 
Gov. Briggs was a marvel. and, like the 
Those who have used the different kinds pronounce the psalmist, ‘a wonder unto many, « wonder of mental and 

| Wheeler & Wilson far ahead of any other Sewing Machine | moral power, an exhibition of true human greatness, but 
| above all, and which only can account forali, his character 


career. 
zen. 


| stateaman’s hands. 


BY W. C: RICHARDS. 
Royal 12mo. 





The book should be read by every 


| is a miracle of divine grace.’ * 
ALSO, THE SECOND EDITION OF PROF. PHELPS’ 


Se., cer. Sammer. | 


Office, 228 Washington 
Feb. 16. Hide H. C. HAYDEN, Agent. 
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wy 
SEWING MACHINES. 


; 


THE | 


| LEAVITT SEWING MACHINES, | 


| which have now been in use for twelve years with the high- | 


est satisfaction. are offered to the public with recent im- | 
provements, which render them superior to any others. 
They are simple and substantia! in construction, and adapt- | 


on both sides, which will net rip or ravel. 
Call and examine for yourselves before purchasing. 


FOR SALE BY 
MERRIAM & NORTON, | 
AGENTS FOR NEW ENGLAND, 

104 Trement, cerucr Bremficid St., Beston.. 


Deatens cx Neepiss, Sxwrxe Corros, Tuxzap, Sx, &c. 
Agents wanted in all all cities and towns. 
Jan. 5. or 





16mo. 


NEW BIRTH. 


Cloth, $1.25. A most admirable and instructive 


GOULD & LINCOLN, 


Cloth, $2.50. 





TIN-LINED LEAD PIPER. 


One- fifth of the thickness of this Pipe is pure Block Tin 
| encased in four-fifths of Lead—forming a perfect union of 
the Tin and Lead—thus obviating all the objections to pure 
| Tin or pure Lead Pipe, and being nearly twice the strength 
of Lead Pipe, can be sold at about the same price per foot. 
Water conveyed through this pipe dees not acquire any 
impurities. 





FOR SALE BY 


GEORGE L. STEARNS & CO., 


129 Milk Street, Beston, 


Agents for all the New England States except Connecticut. 
Feb. 23. Htf 
—or— 


fer fren 
PIANOS. 


M’PHAIL & €0.’S8 


Annual Sale of 80 Pianos 
WILL SOMMENCE AT THEIR WAREROOM, 
385 Washington Street, 


January 5, and continue until April 1, at Repvcep Prices. 
Every Piano will be WARRANTED, and MUST BE SOLD for cash; 














$30,000 Worth 














No finer stock was ever seen in Boston. tf Jan. 5. 
PIANOFORTES. 
JAMES W. VOSsE, 


PIANOFORTE 


Manufacturer, 


WAREROOMS, 

No. 6 Temple Place, 

Will keep constantly on hand a full supply of all the vari- 
ous styles of Pianofortes, which will be offered at the most 
reasonable prices,and every instrument warranted for five 
years 





PIANOFORTES TO LET. 
3m 


Nov. 3. 


REAL-ESTATE 

BROKERS AND BUSINESS AGENCY for buying, selling 
and leasing real and personal property or commission busi- 
ness of any kind. We have as good an assortment of farms 


as can be found ; also, mills, shops, stores, &c. Any per- 
son wanting to sell or buy anything in our line will do well 








“ork H6m nage 
RICHARDSON’S 


New Method for the Pianoforte. 


i ‘Deserves our hearty recommendation.”-—N. Y. Musical 
Review. 
‘‘Unexceptionable in taste and style."’"— Dwight's Journal. 
**We quite endorse Mr. Dwight's opinion.”"—N, Y. Musi- 
cal World. 

**A scho-l that will do service.’ — D Musk- 
Zeiting, Philadelphia. 

‘‘Soundest, clearest, best book for the piano.’’— Phila. 
Evening Bulietin. 
‘A work of solid and enduring merit.” — Phila. City Item. 
‘* Will supersede every other of the kind.’’"— Worcester Spy. 
“An improvement on all other piano books.”’— Syracuse 
Journal. 
‘*Possesses merit not claimed by other works.”"— Cleveland 
Herald. 
en sense, plain talk and brevity.”.—Boston Jour- 
nal. 
No long, dry lessons, nor wearisome exercises, but spright- 
ly studies throughout, and charming melodies for practice 
atevery step. It is all that can be desired. Price $3.75. 
Sent post-paid. OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 277 
Washington street. 3t Feb. 16. 


1 i 








BAL MASQUE. 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


NEW AND ELEGANT COSTUMES 


—FoRE— 
Fancy, Dress and Masquerade Balls, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
— AT 


CURTIS & WOODBURY’S, 





Jan. 26. 32 Court Street, Beston. tf 
MECHANICAL. 
‘Vas 6 es = see 


Premium Standard Scales. 
Genuinelt! 





z, Hay, Coal, Railroad, Platform and Coun- 
_— ter Scales, Farmers’, Butchers’, Grocers’, 

Druggists’, Confectioners’, and Gold Scales. Also, Safes, Pa- 
tent Alarm Money Drawers, and a complete assortment of 
Store Furniture. 
Our cNnty Warehouse in BOSTON is 

S28 Milk St., corner of Batterymarch St. 

. 8. ly FAIRBANKS BROWN & CO. 





CLOTHING, ETC. 


C W. FREELAND, BEAKD & CO. 
e 


CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 
152 Devoushire Strect, Bosten. 

C. W. FREELAND A. W. BEARD, 

J. H. FREELAND, L. L. HARDING, 


Nov. 12. 6m 





FINANCIAL. 


2OQQ O() PER DAY!—Agents wanted, la- 

S2S.S( dies and gentlemen. in a pleasant, perma- 
nent and honorable business. For further particulars ad- 
dreas A. D. BOWMAN & CO., 115 Nassau street, New York. 
(Clip out and return this notice.) 3m* Jan. 26. 





sonemniciaaeel 


WOOL, WOOLENS, ETC. _ 





Ppowswetn, KINSLEY. & FRENCH, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
WOOLENS, VESTINGS & TRIMMINGS, 
12 and 1@Suamaicr Street, Besten. 





JAMES HORSWELL, 
EDW.W. KINSLEY, 
Jan. 5. 


HENRY W. FRENCH, 
WM. W. RHOADES. 
6m 








PAPER, ETC. _ 


( LD ACCOUNT BOOKS, NEWSPAPERS, 

PAMPHLETS, &c., are wanted, and will immediately 
be put into paper. without being exposed toinspection. The 
highest cash prices paid. 

GEO. W. WHEELWRIGHT & SON, 
Paper MANUPACTURERS, 
Simmons’ Block, 48 Water Street, Boston. 

Nov. 19. tf 








DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


LES RICHARDSON & CO. 


teas 


DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, 
VARNISILES, JAPANS, &c. 
AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS. 


Ne. 61 Bread, cor. of Milk Street, Beston. 

























































































































Pablishers, 59 Washington Strect. 


Feb. 16. 





WAREHOUSE AND ART GALLERY. 


H4t 





Feb. 16. 3m 








5 pst tagilges tats & NEEDHAM, 


FRESCO PAINTERS 
In Encaustic, Oi] and Distemper Colors. Also, House and 
Sign Painters, Imitators of Wood and Marble. 
Reems Ne. 608 Washington St., Boston. 


They are prepared to design and execute description 
of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, public buildings 
private residences, halls, hotels, &e. Gilding and Emboss- 
ing on Glass, Every description of wood finished in wax 
and oil filling, and in varnish or French polish. 





LUCAS HABERSTROG. 


CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM. 
Feb. 17. tf 








CALIFORNIA PACKETS. 


4B WINSOR’S REGULAR LINE FO R& 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
G# From Long Wharf. 49 
The First-Class Extreme Clipper Ship 
OCEAN ROVER, 





LOOKING-GLASS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PAINTINGS, ©} GRAVINGS, 
AND OTHER WORKS OF ART. 


DUDLEY WILLIAMS. 
Jan. 5. 







ING-GLASSES & FRAMES, 








JOUN W. CARLTON........ 


This beautifal little sbip is in berth with large engage- 


ments, and will ha’ uick despatch. 
7 ANE INS TURTHANIRL WINSOR & CO.,. 
Feb. 9. Broad Ste 


Cor. of State and 
GLIDDEN & WILLIAMS’ LINE. FOR 


SAN FRANCISCO, . . 
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THE COMMONWEALTH. 


AN ORIGINAL NOVEL. 


Spinoza: 
A THUNKER’S LIFE. 





BY BERTHOLD AUERBACH. 


4 
@RANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH BY 
ANNIE T. WALL. 


CHAPTER VI. 
TALMUD AND LATIN. 

Baruch’s hand trembled as he laid aside the 
pages. His forehead was hot as he rested it upon 
his hand. : 

What a confusion is the life of man, which di- 
vides itself into races and faiths; and the one hates 
and persecutes the other, and thinks itself the only 
wise, the only one pleasing to God, and the tem- 
ples come field-marshals’ tents, in which the watch- 
word is givep out, Salvation for the elect, dam- 


nation for others! 

A voice, more powerful and urgent even than 
that in Pa Be fps now called Baruch to bless 
the re unwritten Law, whose two pillars 
are freedom from every division of race and creed, 
and love to man. Has not Maimonides already 
taught that the pious of all religions belung to 
eternal bliss? 

Baruch was no longer the son of Isracl; he was 
the son of hamanity. It was not his descent 
alone, even if this was the first cause, to recog- 
nize himself as such. The spirit of Life, the spir- 
it of God seized him, and bore him away above 
all limits, and held him firm and free in blissfui 


exaltation. 

When his Satis tres summoned him, Baruch 
awoke and strow™ to remember where he was. 
He gave back the leaves tu his father and kissed 
his hand. The father clasped his son’s hand, and 
went with him to the synagogue. Baggch an- 
swered those, who, at the entrance of the house 
of God, wished him joy of the acquired rabinical 
dignity, inahalf-absent manner. The people con- 
sidered him proud. 

This prejudice was partly true, as, on Sunday 
morning after the early worship, he took his tin- 
tipped folios under his arm, and went toward the 
“Crown of the Law” schoul. 

How gay and joyous he had formerly traversed 
this path! And now he looked as if bewildered, 
and hesitated at every step. A mingled feeling 
of pride and vexation ruled in his soul. He was 
te go on-and-on in this way, always studying the 
same books, and what could they teach him new ? 
He had won the rabinical dignity, the highest in 
this department, and was and remained again a 
scholar in the same pursuits, in which one could 
only practice subtlety even to absurdity. He was 
at home in everything which they taught him 
here. To what end this everlasting monotony ! 
But more painful yet was the thought that he had 
become a stranger, for.the experiences of the past 
day had removed him far above every custom. 
Would it not be a deceit for him to enter upon the 
same again, and behave as if nothing had hap- 
pened ¢ 

The Jewish race and its doctrine was no longer 
the kernel of the universal life, and everything 
else only the outer husk. ‘There were houses 
built, ships constructed, roads made, regardless 
of this isolated community; bells ring, and sum- 
mon to other shrines. Where is the life-force of 
the world? Into its eternal halls the ripened 
powers of the bold youth would willingly have 
penetrated, and there only stood open betore him, 
the portal of the “Crown of the Law’’ school. 
He could not reconcile himself to the fact that 
the world had not suddenly become changed 
because it seemed not ‘to him to have done so. 
Wherefore should it be impossivle for him, 
awakened to conscious existence, to begin a new 
one thereby? 

The world goes on in its wonted path. ‘The 
wounds of early youth heal easily; doubts are 
quickly laid, tither in forgetfulness, or in habitual 
subjection of the will. When Baruch entered the 
school again, he surrendered himself, after the 
fashion of youth, to the nearest interest, and ev- 
ery other seemed to vanish. 

Rabbi Saul Morteira motioned him to the place 
on his left hand. Chisdai held the one on the 
right by prescriptive right. The other scholars 
sat, arranged according to their age and knowl- 
edge, around the long table, “at the feet of the 
Rabbi.”’ 

The teacher bade Baruch read aloud to the end 
the extract broken off on Friday. It was the 
place in the Talmud. (Ch. Kiduschin, Folio 22.) 
Baruch read :— 

“It stands written, Fifth Book of Moses, 21, 10, 
‘When thou goest forth to war against thine ene- 
mies, and the Lord thy God hath delivered them 
into thine hands, ard thou hast taken them cap- 
tive, and seest among the captives a beautiful 
woman, and hast a desire unto her, that thou 
wouldst have her to thy wife,’ etc. This indul- 
gence is granted on this account, that the Israel- 
ites could not have been hindered trom doing at; 
and it is better that they should do it lawfully 
than unlawfully.” 

Baruch had read but a few moments when a 
fierce strife arose between himself and Chisdai. 
The great scholiast Rabbi Samuel Edels had 
brought forward a problem at this point, closing 
with the words, ‘‘Here let a solution be .found.’’ 

Chisdai thought he had found it; but the 


youngest scholar at the table exposed him to the | 


general laughter by a couple of words. Chisdai 
now sprang up, and strove to put him down in- 
stantly; but Baruch also arose, and took the side 
of the boy. Chisdai turned to this opponent, 
whom he considered his equal; he drew back his 
elbows, and stretched out his widely-spread_fin- 
gers so that they looked like a palisade of excla- 


upon the field in opposition to the opinions here 
fe a contrary one from the Chetuboth. 
were silent. “a 
“Now, Baruch, what sayest thou?” asked the 
Rabbi. Baruch started as from a dream, for he 
was absorbed in quite another domain of thought. 
“Now, Baruch, what do you say to what Chisdai 
brings forward?” asked the Rabbi, again. 
“He is perfectly right,’ replied he at random. 
A shout of laughter, begun by Chisdai, rang 
from one end of the table to the other. : 
“Where are your thoughts, now?” said the 
Rabbi, soothingly. One mast control not only 
one’s words but one’s thoughts. Come, who 
knows the answer. to Chisdai’s question ?”’ : 
No one replied. Then with triumphant air 
Chisdai brought forward a finely-joined chain of 
authorities, arguments, and conclusions, with 
which he solved the apparently unanswerable 
questions in the most brilliant manner. ; 
Baruch strove with the whole power of will 
at his command to bring back his wandering 
thoughts; repeated with painful industry the words 
of the text before him; but allin vain. His spirit 
flew beyond the words, uncontrollavly, to other 
things. He had soon returned frum the applica- 
tion which the whole disturbance relative to his 
mother’s fate had afforded him. Doubt of the 
eternal authority and invariableness of the Law 
arose in his mind. He believed that he had mas- 
tered it in its beginning; while he persuaded him- 
self that his teacher either had not sufficient depth 
of learning to answer his questions, or that he 
held hjm unworthy to share with him the tree of 
knowlédge. Much which had been quite forgot- 
ten arose in fresh, living form before him again; 
and he was glad when he heard his fellow-stu- 
dents close the great folios, and the Rabbi arise 
with a heavy sigh. 


displeased with everything. ‘The father left him 
to himself; but Miriam looked inquiringly at him. 
They talked of the recent departure of Rodrigo 
Carceres, and of the pleasures of the future united 
life of the two families. 

“What ails you te-day, pray, Baruch?” said 
the father, when they had dined. ‘Thou hast 
always before remembered that ‘the fathers’ say 
if three eat at one table, and speak not of the di- 
vine word, it is as if they were enjoying a feast 
of the dead. Must I remind thee, before the ta- 
ble-prayer, to read a passage from the Mishnah?” 

Baruch arose, took up the neat volume, and 
repeated some paragraphs. To-day, for the first 
time, he found it tiresome that one, while his 
food was just between his teeth, must a second 
time ruminate the old laws. 

“T have been thoughtful of thee, to-day,” said 
the father. ‘‘I found thee a Latin master; pray 
| read on quictly ; I will tell thee more by-and-bye.” 

Baruch read the prescribed number of passages 
more quickly than usual. Thathe might not be- 
tray lis interest to his father by their speedy com- 
pletion, he read two paragraphs more; but no- 
where did his thoughts follow the lines which his 
mouth and eyes read. He imputed the blame of 
this to his father’s words, for he would not con- 
fess, or in fact was not perfectly conscious what 
an imperceptible change had begun in himself. 
He closed the book, and looked expectantly at his 
futher, who bade him recite the long Hebrew ta- 
ble prayer. 

Fortunate power of habit! If Baruch had not 


qv 


COMM 


At home he sat down to the table ill at ease and | 
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John G. Whittier. 


—o— 
BY HIMSELF. 


And one there was, a dreamer born, 
Who, with a mission to fulfil, 
Had left the muses’ haunts to turn 
The crank of an opinion-mill, 
Making his rustic reed of song 1, 
A weapon in the war with wrong, * 
Yoking his fancy to the breaking-plough 
That beam-deep turned the soil tor truth to spring 
and grow. 
Too quiet seemed the man to ride 
The winged hippogrif reform ; 
Was his a voice from side to side 
To pierce the tumult of the storm? 
A silent, shy, peace-loving man, 
He seeined no fiery partisan 
To hold his way against the public frown, 
The ban of church and State, the fierce mob’s 
hounding down. 
For while he wrought with strenuous will 
The work his hands had found to do, 
He heard the fitful music still 
Of winds that out of dream-land blew. 
The din about him could not drown 
What the strange voices whispered down; 
Along his task-field wierd processions swept, 
The visiouary pomp of stately phantoms stepped. 


The common air was thick with dreams— 
He told them to the toiling crowd; 
Such music as the woods and streams 
Sang in his ear he sang aloud; 
In still, shut bays, on windy capes, 
He heard the call of beckoning shapes. 
And, as the gray old shadows prompted him, 
To homely moulds of rhyme he shaped their -le- 
gends grim. 


He rested now his weary hands, 
And lightly moralized and laughed, 
As, tracing on the shifting sands 
A burlesque of his paper craft, 
He saw the careless waves o’errun 
His words, as time before had done, 
Each day’s tide-water washing clean away, 
Like letters from the sand, the work of yesterday. 
—From “The Tent on the Beach.” 


A Ducness rn Dispute with nER CLoTHEs- 
MAKER.—There is many a curious phase of Paris 
life which even a foreign correspondent, however 
well informed he may be, is not made aware of 
till it comes before the tribunal. Witness the fol- 
lowing strange transaction between Madame la 
Duchesse de Persigny and her seamstress, or rath- 
er tailor, the celebrated M. Maugas, who, it is to 
be hoped you are aware, is a personage of Euro- 
pean reputation, and only admits crowned heads, 
together with dukes and a few marquises, to the 
honor of being his customers. It appears that ¢t 
the end of last winter M. Maugas sent the duch- 
ess the following bill :— 

“M. A. Maugas, Robes et Manteaux de Cour, 
furnished to Madame la Duchesse de Persigny. 
January, 1866—Dress of white silk shot with gold, 
trimmed with white satin, chemisette and sleeves 
of Valenciennes, 800f.=.£36; February — Ball 
dress of chestnut and silver tulle, trimmed with 
blue and silver butterflies over silk skirt, 1,200f. 
=£A48; flounced chestnut satin, tulle and silver, 
and blue butterflies, 550f.—£14; March—Black 
silk dress trimmed with jet and watered ribbon, 





repeated this prayer three times a day from his 
earliest childfiood, he would have been often ata 
loss now; for whilst he thanked God for the bodi- 


lem, his spirit sped away to the gods of Greece 
and Rome, and rejoiced in the spiritual food which 
Aristotle and the Roman historians would offer 
him. 


and said, “ When I have smoked, Baruch, we will 
go together to Solomon de Silva. 
apple unwillingly at first, but that is so well done 
that [have quite lost my dislike to it. ‘To-day 
I accompanied Rodrigo Carceres to the harbor, 
where he took passage in the ship for Leyden; and 
jas L came back I met our dear doctor. I don’t 
know; people make quite too much account of 
thy rabbinical dignity; don’t be made proud by 
such speeches.” 

“Certainly not,’’ replied Baruch, without look- 
ing up. How changed was his father to-day! 
Where was his Sabbath exaltation ? 

“We must get on; that is the main thing,” 


the doctor, my promise occurred to me, and Silva 
said he could recommend me a Latin teacher, 
whose equal could not be found in half Europe.” 

Baruch and his father went together to the 
physician. ‘I have been waiting for you,’’ said 
he,” and Magister Nigritius certainly expected me 
this morning.” 

The praise which Baruch now personally re- 
ceived trom the physician was doubly painful, be- 
eause he held himself unworthy of it through the 
experiences of his heart, as well as by the events 
of that day’s school. Wasit in fact an actual ne- 
cessity that he should be an apostate? Baruch 
trembled now at the fulfillment of a once ardent 
desire. 

But if the apostacy is a profound necessity, who 
may resist it? 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 














| onmation.—//is Wife’s Letter to Him.—Temper- 
ance is one of the sweetest and most delightful 
| things upon earth; it is the very spring-head of 
| cheerfulness, happiness and joy—the very chival- 
ry of manhood itself. I have been a temperance 
.man for fifteen days, and I am a gayer boy to 
night than I have been for seventeen years. 
| [Laughter.] | I think Iam the gayest man in the 
Senate, except the compeer of Clay and Critten- 
; den—the able, indomitable and gallant old cava- 
'lier of Kentucky. (Garret Davis.) I except you 
jalso, Mr. Chairman. |[Laughter.| ‘Temperance 
|gloomy? Not a bit of it, Mr. President. My 
| pledge shall be a perpetual charm—‘‘a thing of 


I bit the sour! 


 700f.==.£28; total, 38,0506.’ 


The season over, the duchess left town for 


ly food, and prayed for the rebuilding of Jerusa-| Chamarande. M. Maugas had previously sent 

| in his bill several times, and at last wrote to the 
, duchess to say that on presenting himself at her 
, house he had been referred to M. Desnagers, the 
| duke’s agent, who, to his infinite amazement, had 
After the amen, the father arose, lit a cigar, | offered him 2,500f. (£100, ) instead of 3,050f. He 


supposed some mistake had occurred. ‘The dress- 
¢s in question were certainly not cheap, but they 
were of a style which involved a considerable out- 
lay. A fortnight later M. Maugas wrote a second 
time tu remind the duchess that she had made no 
terms when ordering the goods, and had merely 
desired they should be as pertect as possible, which 
her grace admitted them to have been; that al- 
though it was Ly no means the habit of his estab- 
lishment to have recourse to the strong arm of the 
law, if he did not receive the money due to him 
he would not shrink from this unpleasant alterna- 
|tive. In reply to this declaration of war d U’ou- 
| trance, M. Desnagers wrote a most insolent letter 





continued the father. ‘“Justas I was talking with| to Maugas, the chief accusation therein being 


that it his customers did not agree beforehand as 
to the terms on which he undertook to equip them 


tone of his letter was familiar and sneering. The 
affair was brought before the courts yesterday. 


case by producing the bills of every sovereign 
house in Europe, entering into minute details as 
to dresses supplied to every empress, queen and 


son@ges, the duchess’s attire was absurdly cheap. 
paid 3,400 francs—.£132—for a mere dinner dress; 


on; and as to Princess Dagmar, the wife of the 
Cwsarewitch, her last dress cost 7,000f.—£280. 


fence that she had agreed to a sort of tariff, by 
which her robes were to cost 700f. allround. The 


Madame La Ferritre, before whom the blue but- 

terfly and brown tulie, &c., attire is to be laid, 

and on her decision as to its intrinsic value this 

— case will be decided.—Paris cor. London 
tar. 





MarriaGE In Eaypt.— When an Egyptian 
wants a wite, he is not allowed to visit the harems 
of his friends to select one, for Mohammed for- 
bade men to see the face of any woman they could 
marry; that is to say, any besides their mothers 


for conquest, it was evident he took advantage of 
their confiding natures to charge double what was 
his due. M. Desnagers may be right, but the 


M. Beaulieu pleaded for Maugas; he opened the 


princess in the “Almanach de Gotha,” thereby 
proving that in comparison to the price of the 
garments supplied to these high and mighty per- 
Why, one of the queens on his books had just 


another, an empress, I believe, 8,800f.; and so 
The counsel for the duchess pleaded in her de- 


court has referred the attair to the expertise of 


and pursuits. The muses had full possession of 
his faculties, and never was there a more willing 
servitor at their shrine. At a time when the 
Louisville Journal was the medium through which 
many of the finest of our Western ts gave 
their productions to the public, Mr. Willson be- 
came a frequent contributor to that paper. The 
most rematkable of his ms, “The Old Ser- 
geant,’”’ was written as a New Year’s address for 
the Journal. Some five or six years ago Mr. 
Willson made the acquaintance ofa kindred spirit, 
then attending the Asburg Female College in this 
city, Miss Lizzie Conwell Smith, a young lady ot 
remarkable genius, who had herself written many 
beautiful and touching s. They were mar- 
ried. The young couple removed to Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, where they became part of a bril- 
liant coterie ofliterary men and women. But this 
union of two beings so admirably adapted to each 
other, was of short duration, and soon the young 
bride sickened and died. The desolate husband, 
however, continued his labors. His pen, though 
unable to give utterance to all the fine fancies or 
his brain, was seldom idle. 

Last summer he came to this city on a visit, 
and while at the hotel was taken ill. Mr. and Mrs. 
M. C. Kerr took him to their home and nursed 
him as though he was their own brother. His 
life long hung as upon a thread, but he finally re- 
covered and returned to his adopted home in New 
England. He soon gave to the world a volume, 
“The Old Sergeant, and other Poems,” the well- 
known firm of Ticknor & Fields being the pub- 
lishers. The book was well received by the pub- 
lic and the press, and the young author had the 
satisfaction of knowing that he did not die unap- 
preciated. 

Byron Forceythe Willson is gone. Though 
one of his earliest, we cannot claim to have been 
one of his most intimate, friends. His great nat- 
ural diffidence forbade his having a large number 
of associates.—New Albany (Ind.) Ledger. 





RacE BETWEEN A LOCOMOTIVE AND A PRAIRIE 
Fire.—About seven o’clock at night I took passage 
‘ on the Dixon Air Line Railroad. The train had 
proceeded but a few miles from the city of Chicago 
when we overtook a fire on the prairie. It was a 
bitter night; the wind was blowing hard, and the 
snow was falling, but the tall, stiff, dry grass of 
the prairie stood high above the thin sheet of snow 
on the ground, and the flames spread with great 
rapidity. There was a broad margin between our 
track and the river of fire that swept before the 
wind. The line of flame was about half a mile in 
length, and now and then it made such rapid pro- 
gress it seemed to keep pace with the train. It 
was a picturesque and grand race between the 
fire steed of the prairie and the iron horse. The 
former had no delays to make at stations, side 
tracks and crossings; the latter had the advan- 
tage of human brains to do its thinking and pilot 
| it. On, on they sped through the thick and 
stormy night. One crackling and whispering in 
the wind, scaring and driving away every living 
thing in its path, the other neighing and pressing 
forward with a tread which shook the ground and 
made the light in the nearest windew quiver like 
aspen leaves. One flared its banner of flame in 
the sky, and tossed its torches upon the crisp air, 
warning.of approaching danger and giving light 
in which to escape to a safe retreat; the other, 
with its mane ot smoke, and breath of sparks, 





‘meteoric shower” of sparks. It was ‘‘poetry in 
motion,’’ ringing with the rhythm of progress, 
whose sound is music married to the couplet of 
iron, in the iron epic of an advancing age. Our 
locomotive gained the race at last, and we left the 
fiery cavalry in the distance, fighting with the 
wind and snow, and leaping over the creeks and 
ponds in its course—making bonfires of the lone 
hay-stacks that stood, like Lot’s wife, within the 
reach of its innumerable spears of flame. Before 
it was borne a crimson flag that lit up the heaveps; 
behind it was a charred and blackened wake of 
cinders. Whether it swept away any human 
habitations in its path, I cannot say—but it was a 
most attractive sight, and so full of suggestion I 
have been tempted to give a brief account of it.— 
George W. Bungay, to the Detroit Advertiser. 





Tue Great Satt Lake.—A!I travellers, writes 
a correspondent, have mentioned with astonish- 
ment the great buoyancy of the water of Great 
Salt Lake, and it is truly surprising. No danger 
of shipwreck need ever cross the minds of tnose 


With my hands clasped together under my head, 
and my feet crossed, I floated on the very surface 
with at least one-third of my body above the wa- 
ter. Upon a warm summer’s day there would 
not be the slightest difficulty in going to sleep 
upon the lake, and allowing yourself to be blown 
about as the wind permitted, only one would need 
an umbrella to keep off the rays of the sun. It 
has been stated that thr¢eg buckets of this water 
will yield one bucket of solid salt, but inasmuch 
as water will not hold above twenty-five per cent. 
of saline matter in solution, and if more be added 
it is instantly deposited upon the bottom, this es- 
timate is, of course, too large. On inquiring of 
the Mormons engaged in procuring salt, they 
unanimously stated that for every five buckets of 
water they obtained one bucket of salt, which 
gives the proportion as no less than twenty per 


and its eye in its forehead, dashed along in a} 


who navigate the lake, for it would be simply im- | 
possible for them to sink if thrown overboard. | 


AN ENTIRE NEW STOCK 


HOUSEKEEPING 


—AXD— 


LINEN GOODS 


—sT— 
CUSHMAN & BRO®@KS’ OLD STAND, 


90 & 92 Tremont St. 


We have opened this morning a New Department, occupy- 
ing an entire floor, which we have recently added to our 


premises, ¢ 
Curtain Muslins, Lace Curtains, Imported 
and Domestic Quilts, Linen Sheetings, 
Pillow Case Linen, Bleached and Brown 
Bleached and 





ly for the sale of 


Linen and Damasks, 


‘ 
Irish Linens, 


ment of 


HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 


Lace Curtains—from $2.75 to $10 per pair. 
Curtain MusJins—from 20 cents to $1 per yard. 
Domestic Q wilts—from $1.58 to $3. 
Imported Quilts—from $2 to $10. 


yard. 
Pillow Case Linen—all widths and qualities. 


65 cents to $1.50 per yard. 4 


and 12-4—from #1 to $4.50. 
Linen Napkins—from $2.25 to $4 per dozen. 


dozen, 
Linen Towels—from £1.50 to 37.50 per dozen. 


Crashes—tfrom 10 cents to 38 cents per yard. 
piece. 
*seacon—from 25 cents to $1 per yard. 


Mauslins at the lowest manufactory prices. 


SEQUENT DEPRESSION OF 


ON THE COST. 


below the current market rates. 


At Cushman & Brooks’ Old Stand, 


| 90.92 & 94 Tremont sStrect. 
Feb. 23. 12t 


One-fifth of the thickness of thia Pipe is pure Block Tin 


of Lead Pipe, can be sold at about the same price per foot. 
impurities. 


FOR SALE BY THE 


BOSTON LEAD COMPANY. 


J. H. CHADWICK & CO., 





cent. No visitor to the lake should omit the bath; 
the sensation in the water is almost luxurious, and 
leads one to think himself floating in the air. On 
the way back to the city it will be as well for the 
bather to stop at the superb sulphur baths just out- 
side the town, and remove the saline incrustations 


to the fine swimming bath, whose only objection 


quires a large admixture of cold water. 


Facet1%.—A picture in a late number of 
Punch represents a fashionable and affectionate 


which will have formed upon him by a plunge in. | 


is its peculiar odor and its great heat, which re- | 


| AGENTS, 


49 and 53 Broad Street, Boston, 


| Feb. 23. Het 
| FLORAL PLACE, 
WASHINGTON STREET. 


| 


ou Warren street, he hus opened 


NEW AND SPACIOUS 


Brown Table Cloths, Napkins, Doyties, 
Towels, Towellings of all kinds, the best 
makes of Bleached and Brown Cottons, 


together with all other goods comprising a complete assort- 


Linen Sheetings—8-4, 10-4 and 12-4, $1 to $2.26 per 
Linen Damaska-—a large assortment in Browns,Creams 
and Bleached. of all QUALITIES and WIDTHS, from 


Bleached and Brown Table Cloths—8.4, 104 
Linen Doylies—white and fancy—from #1 to $2.50 per 


Bleached and Brown Hucks, Diapers and | 
Ruasia and Scotch Diaper—from $1.50 to #4 per 
10 Cases Irish Linens—the cheapest lot offered this | 


All the favorite makes of Bleached aud Brown . 


These goods were all bought during the 
recent STAGNATION of TRADE and CON- 
PRICES, | 


and we offer them ata SMALL ADVANCE | IN ALL CASES THE HIGHEST PREMIUMS OVER ALL 


Our customers will find the prices MUCH: 


SEELIGMANN, MACY & BUTLER, 


TIN-LINED LEAD PIPE. 


encased in four-fifths of Lead—forming a perfect union of 
the Tin and Lead—thus obviating ali the objections to pure 
Tin or pure Lead Pipe, and being nearly twice the strength 


Water conveyed through this pipe does not acquire any 


| Agents for all the New England States except Connecticut. 


| The subscriber begs leave to inform his patrons and the | 
public generally, that in connection with his Conservatory 





W. W. BROOM’S 


TEMPLE OF OPINIONS 


Isan independent monthly, devoted to equal rights, hon- 
| est literary criticism, medical and domestic knowledge for 
| families, and politics without poltroonery. 


| 

| 72 John Strect, New York. 
| mame 

To the Coloved People and Others. 


W. W. BROOM can be engaged to preach and lecture in 
| Colored People’s Churches, Lyceums, and before Leagues, 
| Temperance Societies, Conventions and Young Men's Asso- 
| ciations. Address W. {'V. BROOM, 1397 Broadway, New 
York. 3m Dec. 5. 


L. A. ELLIOT & CO., 


Ne. 322 Washingten Strcet, 
BOSTON, 


IMPORTERS OF 


ENGRAVINGS, CHROMOS, &C. 


AND DEALERS IN 
PRINTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
(3 Most favorable terms to Printsellers, Canvassers and 
| Tachers tf Jan. 5. 


| AMES PLOW COMPANY 
SUCCESSORS TO 
OLIVER AMES & SONS 
icaen 
NOURSE, MASON & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 


—AND— 
MACHINES. 
WILOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


Garden, Grass and Ficid Sceda, Fertilizers, 
&e., Kee 











QUINCY HALL, (over Quincy Market,) 
BOSTON; 
—AND— e 
No. 53 Beekman Street, New York. 


FAcTorigés AT 
WORCESTER AND GROTON JUNCTION, MA 
Nov. 3 


8s. 
8m. 


~ COLORADO. 


t for their interest to call on 
JOMUN WETHERBEE, 
No. 11 Phoenix Building, Boston, 
Agent of Crosby & Thompson's Process of Gold Saving. 
Information given by mail, if desired. 6m Feb. 9. 
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Che — Prize Medals 
ODiano ae 
CES 
RING & 
AWARDED 


CHICKERING & SONS 


During the Past Forty-Three Years, 


HAVE BEEN 


TO 


COMPETITORS FOR THE 


BEST PIANO FORTES 
ee ga iies 
exhibitions inthe United States 
ND THE 
Prize Medal at the World's Fair, 
LONDON. 
RECOMMENDED BY ALL TIE LEADING ARTISTS 


Who use the Chickering Piano in Private, 
and at allthe Principal Operas and 
Concerts in the 


UNITED STATES. 
246 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. "L3m 


1867, BE" & HOOPER, 1907. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FURNITURE, 


akon 
WHOLESALE OR RETAIL. 
SALESROOMS, 
HAYMARKET SQUARE, 
ENTRé NCE 
Nos. 3 and 4 Holmes Block. 


Jan. db. 


’ - —---—- 2 a 





We invite the public to visit our EXTENSIVE WARE- 
ROOMS, and examine our LARGE AND SPLENDID STOCK 


FURNITURE 


— FOR —~ 


The Parlor, 
The Chamber, 
The Library, 
Or Dining Room. 
It is our constant aim to manufacture goods of the most 
SUPERIOR QUALITY, (combined with ajl the latest and 


| 
| 
| —or— 
| 
| 


CACORE —_-————_——— 


'REDUCTION OF PRICES! 


A Large Assortment of Fall Styles 
—or— 
FOREIGN AND AMERICAN 


PAPER HANGINGS, 


Which we are offering to the Retail Trade at about 


Wholesale Prices!! 
Call and examine our stock before purchasing elsewhere. 


CHAS. H. BAKER & CoO., 


383 Washington Street, Besten. 
Nov. 3. 38m 
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INSURANCE. 
NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


39 State Street, Boston. 


| 
i 
! 


TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT, 


Assets (Nov. 30, 1866) 

Surplus returned to date 

1,778,000 
314,000 


Income for Year 1866......... Pie 


Losses Paid 


A distribution of the Surpius funds, amounting to $673,- 
000, has been ordered to be paid to Poelicy-holders of 
Feb. 6, 1866, as their respective premiuus fall due. 

The Last distribu ion was made Nov. 30, 1863, for the five 
preceding years. 

The distribution now ordered is upon all 
premiums enrned from Nor. 30, 1863, te 
Feb. 16, 1866. 

The Next distribution will be Nev. 30, 1867, and 
therenfier anuually. 

In determining the Surpius to be divided, the Company 
must RESERVE the aggregate value of all its outstanding pol- 


Persons wishing to m@ke safe investments in Colorado en- |icies; thus providing for the safety of the Pel- 
erprises, under prudent and honest management, will find | 


icysholders, and affording a sure guarantee 
agninst the payment of excessive distribue 
tions, the promise of which is often made for the purpose 





of influencing a larger business. 

The surplus fands must be distributed in 
proportion to the contributions of members. 
| By this p!an the longer time a party continues a member 
| the greater will be his share in the distribution year after 
year, which advantage an old member doesnot de- 
| rive in case of a fixed per centage, 

A NEW and IMporTANT feature ia the mode of DISTRIBUTION 

OF THE SURPLUS FUNDS has been adopted by this Company, 
in accordance with a law passed by the Legislature of Massa- 
| chusetts, dated Fesruary 16, 1566, a copy of which will be 


! 
found in the Annual Report of the Directors, just issued. 


The law referred to provides: That nll distribue 
| tions of surplus funds shall be made ANNUAL- 
| LY. Thus, a Policy-holder receives an IMMEDIATE return of 
| all premiums he pays, over and above the cost of his insur- 
ance, without being obliged to wait from one to five years, 
thereby having the use of the money himreif instead of the 
| Company. 

| All policies that have become payable, by death or other- 
! wise, before the distribution takes place, will be entitled to 
share in the same, equitably and proportionally, up to the 
| time of the termination of the policy. 

| Another recent law of the State of Massachuretts provides 
| that any policy having a casi value cannot be forfeit- 
| ed for non-payment of premium when due, until 
| such value is worked out, or is absorbed in the payment of 
the premium. 

It will be scen by the above that the inter= 
ests of the Policyeholders are carefully 
| guarded by the laws of Massachuactts in cv= 
| ery conceivable manner. 

Further information and the Annual Report of D‘rectors, 
together with the tables of rates of insurance, can be pro- 


cured at the office of the Company. 
| 


| nee 


BENJAMIN F. STEVENS, 
PRESIDENT. 


JOSEPILIM. GIBBENS, 
SECRETARY. 


ww. W. MORLAND, M.D., 


Jan.19. MEDICAL EXAMINER. 10¢ 


os, Gahag YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
CHARTERED IN 1ts841. 
BRANCH OFFICE, 
13 Merchants’ Exchange, Boston. 


s 





Summary of the twenty second annual report of the busi- 
| ness for the year end‘ng January let, 1867:— 
| Number of policies issued during the year 
| Awount insured 
Receipts for premiums and ivterest for the year 3,088.80 + 47 
' Losses and expenses duripg the year 914,997 .66 
Net profits, which belong exclusively to the 
policy-holders, who are the only stovkhold- 
bi QU ao daa pT Se ae I Pe 2,173,806 81 
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‘beauty which is a joy forever’’—not a clou! of 
; gloom, but an ever-present rainbow of promise, 
‘hope and beauty. lam as proud of it as of my 
' wite and children, and that is the strongest way 


couple, the husband searching vigorously in his | 
waistcoat pockets. The young wife inquires, ! 
“Have you lost your watch, tove?’’ and he re- | 
plies, ‘‘No, darling; ’twas a new bonnet I had for 


mation-points, shook his learned head with ironic 
amazement, and smiled pityingly at the weak ar- 
guments which were opposed to him; but Baruch 
pressed him more and more closely, until, at 


or sisters. A man is, therefore, obliged to em- 
ploy a ‘‘khatbeh,’’ or match-maker, to find one 
for him, for which service of course she expects 
**backsheesh’’—that is, payment. The khatbeh, 


ers 
| most popular sty les,) and make our prices such that it will | entire accumulations, Jan, 1. 1867 7,009,092.26 
| make a visit to our establishment well repay the purchaser DIVIDEND DECLARED JAN 1, 1867, 60 PER CENT. 


ioe 00 dving. 2 | Summary of business done at the Branch Office, Boston, 
Our Furniture is made from the best selected materiale, | from xunual returns to commissioner, Nov. 1, 1866:— 


The provisions fo 
persons in the first 
the power given t 
visions by appropr 


GREENHOUSES, 


| lecated between Common and Warren, on Washington street, 


length, Chisdai turned furiously upon his antago- 
nist, seized his mantle, and refused to let him 
speak, struck violently upon the table, and turned 
quickly toward all sides, to this one and that. It 
was of no use. Baruch had quietly led him into 
a dilemma, from which he could not extricate 
himself. Chisdai sat down and bit his nails. Ba- 
ruch solved the problem very easily. 

“It seems surprising,” said he, - “that some- 
thing is sanctioned here because i 
atany rate. One might just as well apply it to 
other things.”’ 

“The punishment of those who marry one not 
a Jewess, comes immediately atter,”’ said Chisdai, 
with mocking looks, which no one comprehended 
but Baruch and himself; “for the Talmud says, 
‘Immediately atter these verses follow those of 
the apostate son, because from such a marriage 
only an infidel can spring.’ ’ 

Baruch made no answer, only grating his teeth 
slightly. ‘Now, does it remain as a result,” 
asked he of the Rabbi, ‘that a marriage with one 
not a Jewess is no sin?” 

“Thou seest,” replied the Rabbi; “but only in 
time of war.” 

“But can God give one law for peace and an- 
other for war?” 

“Why not? There are also many laws which 
were only given for Palestine. But just keep to 
the text. Here it speaks of war alone, and not of 
peace.”” 

“Excuse me,” returned Baruch; “J wish to ask 
one thing more. Here, just after this verse it 
stands, ‘If a man has two wives, ene of whom he 
loves, and not the other,’ ete. The permission to 
have several wives is given for warand peace, for 
Palestine and other countries. Why is 4t not 
good now ?” 

“Thou surely knowest that Rabbi Gershon, the 
‘Light of Exile,” has condemned those in all ages 
who have married more than one wife.”’ 

“But how could he do that when it is nowhere 
forbidden in the Holy Scriptures, and, according 


to the Talmud, King Solomon was only forbidden 


to marry more than eighteen wives?” 

“I verily believe,” answered the Rabbi, “that 
thou thinkest the Sanhedrim of Mainz did not 
know so well as thou. 1 cannot analyze every- 
thing for thee. Thou art not alone. It thou ask- 
est impertinent questions, I cannot delay the oth- 
ers. Chisdai, read on!” 
Chisdai obeyed. The whole reading was in 
one tone, held traditionally in distinction to the 
general habit. The tone, half after the fashion of 
a mourning-song, half like the recital of a litany, 
can be as little referred to the rules either of mu- 
sic or declamation as a grammar could be made 
from the Babel-like contusion of tongues in the 
Talmud. Each of the scholars employed him- 
self in combining new questions from the many 
artfully-woven questions of the text, and the nu- 
merous commentaries which were then solved 
through striking syllogisms, ete. 

In spite of the unrestrained spiritual activity 
which displayed itself on all sides, there was no 
overlooking a certain regular order. The Rabbi 
listened to the questions of each,and then asked 
this one and that if he found the solutions easy or 
difficult. Chisdai, who sat nearest the throne of 
the Rabbi, nodded kindly and with condescending 
encouragement to the yo ones, who were 
making their tirst timid attempts in dialectic. He 
smiled like a field-marshal, who, in the conscious- 
ness of soon doing something greater, benevo- 
lently claps on the shoulder a subaltern who has 
just won a slight skirmish. When there was a 
pause he into line of battle two openly 
conflicting views of the great Maimonides, while, 
with many turns and great cunning, he brought 
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yould be done, | 


| I have to express my pride. [Applause.] I ana 
{as proud of it as Iam of the commission which 
‘entitles me to hold the position of an American 
| Senator. By-the-bye, Mr. Chairman, I will sub- 
j mit to you the question: I rather think the com- 
; mission and the temperance pledge ought to go 
| together. [Applause.] What do you think about 
jhaving ‘‘the teetotaller’’ put into the iron-clad 
‘oath? | Laughter.| 
You say, of what use is the pledge? I will tell 
}¥you: ‘Twenty days ago there came along a friend 
lor mine—a Senator—and said, ‘‘Let us take a 
{drink.’’ I said, ‘‘Certainly, all right.’’ Another 
friend from Illinois in about three minutes and a 
| halt came along and said, ‘‘Let us take a drirk.’’ 
|) Said I, ‘Allright.’ Itis this way. One drink 
of liquor is enough for me; two ain’t half enough; 
| [Laughter] three is only one-third enough, and 
tour is chaos. After I signed the pledge I was 
asked several times to drink; but 1 didn’t do any 
such thing. [Laughter.] 
After I signed this temperance pledge I wrote 
} to a little lady out in Illinois, who weighs about 
a hundred pounds, has black hair and flashing 
black eyes, and ‘‘a form fairer than Grecian chis- 
el ever woke trom Parian marble,’’ and I received 
i the following answer :— 
My Dear Richard :—How beautiful is this morn- 
ing; how bright the sun shines; how sweetly our 
‘birds sing; how joyous the children; how happy 
‘is my heart. Isee the smile of God. He has 
answered the prayer. Always proud of your 
success, you have now achieved that success 
| which God and angels will bless. It is the shin- 
ying summit of human aspiration, for you have 
| conquered yourself. All who love you will aid 
tyou to keep the pledge. I love you my dear boy. 
Katie. 
Love, the sun, soul, and centre of the moral uni- 
verse; 
Love, which links angel to angel, and God to man; 
: Love, which binds in one two loving hearts. Z/ow 
beautiful is love! [| Applause. | 
As I look over this audience, composed of Sen- 
jaters and Representatives of this great nation, 
jand these galleries blazing with beauty aad the 
; worth of the city, and sojourners from all the 
| States and ‘Territories, I ask myself why they 
rare here! Proud England, upon whose dominions 
-the sun never sets, has but one queen; but, tliank 
| God, we have millions of queens who 
“Shine in beauty like the night 
Of sunny climes and starry skies,”’ 
‘whose chains we feel, and yet we bless the silken | 
sceptre. You are here to give by your presence 
j encouragement to the Congressional ‘Temperance 
/ society, and I propose, sir, that this society shall 
| be the beginning of societies throughout the land, 
‘and that we will push forward the temperance 
column, move upon the enemy's works and give 
him canister and Greek fire. [Applause.] We 
| will storm upon the citadel of intemperance until 
| it shall crumble and totter and fall to the earth. 
|{Applause.] Why do I refer to the ladies? Be- 
' cause their example is mightier than the eloquence 
| of a thousand Senates or the banners of a thou- 
/ sand legions. 
,. You are here to-night to see the snowy white 
OG Peer ence as i ie Rimes over Se’ eee 
itol of your country, as it rises and rises, and 
unfolds to God and spreads until it shall cover the 
_ whole land, and until there shall not be a drunk- 
jard nor a moderate drinker to take away the 
| bloom from the cheek of female beauty, and until 
all the hearthstones of this land shall blaze with 
comfort and joy, and happiness and gladness shall 


having found a girl, recommends her to the man 
as exceedingly beautiful, and eminently suitable 
tohim. The father is then waited upon to ascer- 
tain the dowry he requires; for all wives are pur- 
chased, as they were in patriarchal days. When 
Jacob had no money to pay for Rachel, he served 
her father seven years as an equivalent; and when 
duped was obliged to serve a second time to se- 
cure his prize. (Gen. xxix.) Fathers still re- 
fuse to give a younger daughter in marriage be- 
fore an elder shall have been married. The peo- 
ple of Armenia, in Asiatic Turkey, forbid a 
younger son to marry betore an elder; and this is 
likewise the law of the Hindoos. 

The price of a wife varies from five shillings to 
fifteen hundred dollars. The girl may not be 
more than five or six years old, but, whatever 
her age, two-thirds of the dowry is at once paid 
to the father in the presence of witnesses. ‘The 
father, then, or his representative, says, ‘‘I be- 
troth to thee my daughter,’’ and the young man 
responds, “I accept of such betrothal.’’ Unless 
among the lower classes, the father expends the 
dowry in the purchase of dress, ornaments, or 
furniture for the bride, which never becomes the 
property of her husband. Even when betrothed, 
the intercourse of the parties is very restricted. 
The Arabs will not allow them to see each other, 
but the Jews are not quite so stringent. The be- 
trothal often continues for years, before the man 
demands his wife, thus: ‘Samson went down and 
talked to the woman,” or espoused her, and, ‘“‘af- 
ter a time, he returned to take her.’’ 

Girls are demanded at the age of ten, and be- 
tween that and sixteen years; but after sixteen 
tew men will seek them, and the dowry expected 
is then proportionately low. 

Girls in Egypt are often mothers at thirteen 
and grandmothers at twenty-six; and in Persia 
they are said to be mothers at eleven, grand- 
mothers at twenty-two, and past child-bearing at 
thirty. When a man demands his betrothed, a 
day is fixed tor the nuptials, and for seven nights 
betore he is expected to give a feast, which is, 
however, furnished by the guests themselves. 
Thus, one sends coffee, another rice, another su- 
gar, ete. 

‘Lhe principal time for this continued feast is 
the night beture consummation. The conduct is 
intrusted to the ‘‘friend of the bridegroom.’’ 
(John iii. 20.) About the middle of the day the 
bride arrives at the house, and retires to the ha- 
rem, where she sits with her mother, sisters, and 
female friends. At the third or fourth watch of 
the night— three or tour hours atter sunset—the 
bridegroom, who has not yet seen his fair one, 
goes to the mosque to pray, accompanied by 
“meshels” or torches and lanterns, with music. 
Upon his return he is introduced to his bride, 
with whom, having given her attendant a present 
to retire, he is lett alone. He then throws off her 
veil, and for the first time sees her face. _ If satis- 
tied, he informs the women outside, who imme- 
diately express their joy by screaming ‘‘Zugga- 
rect,’ which is echoed by the women in the house, 
and then by those in the neighborhood. 


Mr. Willson was well known in this community. 


ron was the first name of the deceased, though 
for some cause he dropped it when he grew up) 
was but achild. He early if a partiali- 
ty for poetry, and his first timid efforts at verse 
were contributed to the Ledyer while he was still 
a boy. His father dying left young Willson some 
property, but he had no taste or talent for busi- 





dwell in green freshness there. [Tremendous 
applause.] 
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ness. His mind was directed to other thoughts 
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Reco.iecrions oF ForcertrHe WILLsox.— | 


His father removed here when Byron F. (for By- | 


you somewhere.” 

Bishop Clark, of Rhode Island, is eminent for 
his devotion to the interests of his diocese, and 
yet loves to unbend in genial society. One day 


company of Admiral Farragut. 
smoking, and politely offered a cigar to his com- 
panion. Turning his bronzed face upon the 
Bishop, Farragut soberly remarked, ‘‘No, thank 
you, Bishop; I never smoke, but I sometimes swear 
a little!” The answer took the Bishop aback | 
somewhat, but he quickly recovered himself, and | 
replied, ‘Ah, I see, smoking and swearing don’t | 
go together!” j 

A Washington correspondent tells a story of a} 
book the latter had under his arm. ‘‘Rousseau’s 
Contessions,’’ was the reply. ‘‘Confessions! 
What did the —— fool confess for? The House 
passed a vote of censure on him, and couldn’t do 
no more.” “QO, that ain’t the Rousseau. This 
is aman who lived in France a hundred years | 
ago, or more. Haven’t you ever heard of him?” | 
“No. I thought you meant the fellow from Ken- 
tucky.”’ 


Cost or CasuMERE SuHawts.—The best Cash- 
| mere shawls, the long shawls with plain ground, 
crimson, purple, blue, green, or yellow—green 
are best—never cost less than £135 a pair, and 
are never sold singly. The next kind, or square 
shawls, much more frequently imported into 
Europe, are either loom-worked or needle-worked, 
needle-worked being the more original, and they | 
| cost from £30 to £50 in the Punjaub, without | 
| freight or interest or profit to the importer, little 
facts which we commend to the attention of wo- | 
| men who think they can buy the ‘‘best Cash-/ 
| meres” at £15 or even £10 a shawl. What they 
do buy is either an imitation which was never in| 
| Indiaatall, or a Dethi shawl, very good in its} 
| way, but no mcre approachivg a Cashmere shawl | 
| in beauty thanindurability. A man might lic on | 
| heather in a black Cashmere for twenty years, and | 
| it would be as perfect as on the first day, while | 
every imitation whatsoever will die out.—Dr. 
Forbes Watson. . 








Provipexce.—[ From the Italian of Vincenzo da | 
Filicaja.J— | 
Just as a mother, with sweet, pious face H 
Yearns toward her little children from her seat— | 
| Gives one a kiss, another an embrace, 
| Takes this upon her knee, that on her feet, 
And, while from actions, looks, complaints, pre- 

| tences, ; 

| She learns their feeling, and their various will, 
To this a look, to that a word, dispenses, 
And whether stern or smiling, loves them still ; 

| So Providence—for us high, infinite— 

' Makes our necessities its watchful task, 

| Hearkens to all our prayers, helps all our wants; 
And e’en if it denies what seems our right, 

| Either denies because ’twould have us ask, 

| Or seems but to deny, or in denying—grants. 


| —London Examiner, March 10, 1816. 

















he was recreating at Newport, and fell into the | 
The Bishop was | ! ! 
| nected with our business at prices which cannot fail to give | 


Congressman who asked another the name of the | - 


Greenhoure. 


The greatest attention will be paid to orders for FLorau 
| DEcoRATIONS FOR CourcHES, BALLs, PARTIES, WEDDINGS, Fu- | 


NERALS, &c., &c., iv or out of town. 


Bovaquets and Fresu Flowers constantly on hand, and 
from our facilities we are enabled to furnish everything con- 


satisfaction. \ 
| We cordially invite all lovers of flowers to visit our Green- 


| houses, and extend our invitation to school teachers and | 


| their pupils, as we wish to inculcate a Jove of the beautiful 


| in the minds of the young. 
| Fruit Trees, Shrubs, Shade Trees, Grape Vines, Roetes, ete., 


furnished upon the shortest notice. 


WILLIAM DOOGUE, 
PRACTICAL FLORIST AND GARDENER. 


ors. 
Dec. 22. 


SAVE YOUR GAS! 


CRESSON'S GAS REGULATCR, 


INVENTED BY 
DR. CHAS. M. CRESSON, 
LATE MANAGING ENGINEER PHILA. GAS WORKS. 
MANUFACTURED IN ALL SIZES SUITABLE FOR 
Public Buildings, Factories, 
Stores, Dwellings, &c., &ee 


It will produce a steady light. 

It will save from TWENTY to THIRTY per cent. in the amount 
of gas consumed. 

It is not iiadle to get out of order. 

At our SCALE WAKEHOUSE in this city can be seen a 
finely constructed test apparatus to show the effect of pres- 
sure, with and without the Kegulator, and also to demon- 
strate the amount of saving effected by the Regulator. 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CoO., 
118 Milk Street, Boston, Mas-., 
Sore AGENTS FoR New ENGLAND AND THE Britisu Provinces 
2 
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THE WEED > 
SEWING MACHINES, 
IMPROVED. 


Pateated 1854. Improved, December, 1866. 
Its parts are made of hardened steel. and will not wear out. 
It is constructed with both the ** Wheel’ and ‘* Four-mo 


tion,” or ** Drop feed ;’ uses the Straight Needle; makesthe . 
| ‘* Shuttle” or ‘‘ Lock- Stitch,”’ and adjusts tteeif to every vari- 


ety or extreme range of work. 


It is, beyond question or controversy, the most elegant 


and perfect Sewing Machine ever invented. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE CO., 


J. H. FOWLER, Agent. 
SALESROOMS, 
Ne. 349 Washingten Street, 


FIRST DOOK NORTH OF BOSTON THEATRE. 
Feb. 9 H3m 








Lines to a Youre Grr. 

Thou wouldst be loved! then let thy heart | 
From its present pathway part not! 

Being everything which now thou art, 

Be nothing which thou art not. ee 

So with the world thy gentle ways, | 

«Thy grace, thy more than beauty 

Shall be an endless theme of praise, j 

And love—a simple duty. 1 

—Edgar A. Poe. 


N 
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GEO H. CHAPIN & CoO.,} 
FARM AGENTS, 


Orricg, 20 Scottat’s Bortpmsc, Trexoxt Ro#, Bostoy. | 
Our whole attention given to the purchase and sale of | 
| farms and country . 


4. Dilling 
s fo 
Nov. 17. 


" 


; where he will keep for sale all the novelties of a first class | 


Open from 6 A.M. until 9 P.M., and on Sundays for visit- | 


and WARRANTED EQUAL to that made by any house in 
the country, 
In Style, Durability and Finish. 

Parties at a distance who wish to purchase, by advising 
u: can have a printed de-cription and price list sent them, 
to aid in making selections. 

We also wish to call uttention to the fact that we make a 
Speciality of the MANUFACTURE of 


SOLID BLACK WALNUT & CHESTNUT 
CHAMBER SETS, 


| — AND— 
| SOLID BLACK WALNUT & MAHOGANY 


PARLOR SUITS, 
| complete. The advantage tothe purchaser of this, being 
| that we manufacture them largely, and by our facilities in 
; 80 doing we can offer 


| Extraordinary Inducements in Prices. 


Careful and experienced Packers insure the safety of goods 
in transportation, and all goods delivered at any part of the 
city, free of expense. 

We hope for the present year we shall have a continuance 
of that liberal patronage which haa been bestowed upon 
our establishment for the past twenty-two years, 
and feel confident if purchasers will take pains to visit our 


| Entire amount insured since > ovember, 1863. . 86,617 ,3850.00 
H — from Nov. 1, 1865, to Nov. 
1, 186 861,778.80 


Total amount of [osses paid since November, 
; 1863 60,000.00 
D. W. RUSSELL, 
General Agent and Agency Superintendent. 
A. F. Nason, Assistant General Agent, 13 Merchants’ Ex- 
change = 
B. L. Delano, M.D , W. W Morland, M.D., John Homans, 
M.D., Medical Examiners, ly ‘eb. 9. 





‘THE NORTIT AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, having a cash capital of 
3200,000, 


and cash assets EXCEEDING 

$300,000, 
continue to insure against hazards by Fire.on Merchandise, 
Furniture, and other property; also on Buildings, for one 
Or five years, not exceeding 


$20,000 
on one risk, at their office, No. 10 Old State House, Boston. 
DIRECTORS : 

John Jeffries, Jr., 
A. A. Wellington, 
Sampson Keed, 
Ebenezer Atkins, Kd. Wigglesworth 
Ezra C. Dyer, Samuel E. Sawyer 

ALBERT BOWKER, President. 
IrvinG Morse Secretary. Feb. 23 


Silas Pierce, 
Albert Bowker, 
John P. Ober, 

C. Henry Parker, 
Benj. E. Bates, 


Jacob Sleeper, 
John C. Potter, 
Paul] Adama, 


NE* ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE {NSURANCE 
pS 
COMPANY, BOSTON. 











Warerooms, and 


Cash Assets, 83,600,000. 





EXAMINE OUR GOODS AND PRICES, 
' it will be GREATLY TO THEIR ADVANTAGE. 
tf | 


Jan. 5. | 
} 
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M. J. WHIPPLE & 


IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS | 


CoO., | 


| —Ww— H 
| 


ARTISTS MATERIALS, 


33 & 35 Cornhill, Boston. | 
| Feb. 23. T4t 
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is the best Aromatic TONIC | 
and STOMACHIC ever 
brought before the public.— | 
It wiil 


c Improve the appetite, 
Facilitate Digestien, 
Give Tone te the Ner-| 

vous System, 
Vigor te every Organ 
of the Bedy, 


Thereby Imparting Health and Strength. 


There is no remedy so good in LANGUOR and DEBILITY, 
whether general or following acute disease. Convalescents 
from sickness will find it a most excellent restorative and 
agreeable exhilarant. 


| CHARLES H. ATWOOD, 


139 Summer St., corner Senth. 
Jan. 12. Hom 


THE EXCELSIOR 


| GLEE BOOK, a collection of the best Glees, Choruses and 
| Operatic Gems. For mixed voices. This collection of Glees, 








! 
i 
! 
j 
} 


| &c., comprises the secular portion of the new and popular | claims 


| “Chorus Wreath,” and includes some of the best composi. 
' tions of the kind obtainable. 
| The book is issued in a very neat style, bound in boards 
| and furnished at the low price of $1.00. 2 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Pusttsazes, 

3t - 277 Washington £treet. 





Feb. 23. 


M. C. WHIGGINSON Surveyor. 


This, the oldest purely Mutual Life Insurance Company in 
the United States, has been uniformly successful, always 
making large and a returns in cash to all policy hold- 
ers. Last cash dividend, vonty percent. It is strictly.an 
institution for mutual protection, entirely beneficent in all 
ite workings and tendencies. 

Economy, caution in its risks, and prudent investments, 
characterize this Company. Being purely mutual, it in- 
sures at the lowest porsible rates, and, if the premiums paid 
exceed the actual cost, the surplus is returned. 

Parties at a distance may insure from blanks, which will 
be forwarded free of expense. 

Documents showing the benefits of Life Insurance, with 
the advantages of the Mutual Plan, and the superior posi- 


| tion and marked success of this Company, and explaining 
the different kinds of Policies with their methods of pay- 


ment, may be obtained, free of expense, upon application, 
either perscually or by mail, to the officers or agents of the 
Company. 


Directors. 
. John gy ena Dexter, M. P. Witder, Sewell 
appen. Chas. Hubbard, James Stu Geo. H. . 
C. Lowell, Jas. 8. Amory, Homer vo Sater 
B. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 
W. W. Mortanp, Medical Examiner. ly dan. 5. 


— INSURANCE COMPANY 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
Manage. 


$10,000,000 











OF 


Authorized Capital 
Paid upc pital and Reserves 
Fire Premiums in 1554 

The above amounts represent GOLD. 4 


Stockholders Personally Liable for all Claims. 
Insures against the hazards of FIRE on 


| Merchandize and 
other property at table rates ‘ 
pies oe Ah wan of premium. Buildings in- 


, affords to insurers 
will ever be distin- 
2 in the settlement of 
Poticies issued ard al! losses settled at the 
Boston Office, Nos. 1 & 3 Kilby Street 


STEPHEN HIGGINSON, 
Agent and Attorney fer the Company. 
ly Jan 5. 
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WRITTEN FOR THE 


‘A promise you ma 
spoken; 
Ah! no! ’twas not ra 
A token of whiat?- 
That chased from m 
An unrisen sun ma 
And flora gives perf 
So life that is lonely 
That freshens the } 
duty. 
Not the beauty of fig 
But the beauty of n 
caress; 
The caress of the pi 
On which angels bes 
Ah, Lizzie! withdra 
For the heart that is 
The heart its own pt 
On “the spur of the 
years. 
He who thinks twice 
He who thinks not is 
The queen of my hea 
She’s the maiden of tf 
Think well, my dear 
Not of withdrawals 
The way of the free, th 
The last glorious “ 
New York, 1867. 
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You already know t 
hilosophical Society 
An its highest and bros 
, @ society of tru 
th-seekers. We hav 
‘does not claim for itself 
* but only a desire to knd 
‘S derstand it, if it may b 
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